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OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS. 

In  the  following  list  are  many  valuable  works  on  Confederate  history,  and  all 
of  them  more  or  less  scarce  at  this  time.  As  time  goes  on  their  value  increases,  as 
they  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  procure,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
building  up  a Confederate  library  should  not  let  this  opportunity  pass.  As  there  is 


but  one  copy  to  offer  of  some,  your  second  and  third  choice  should  be  given. 

Short  History  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  By  Jefferson  Davis. 

Cloth $5  00 

Memoirs  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Mrs.  Davis.  Two  vols 8 00 

Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Frank  H.  Alfriend 4 00 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy.  Compiled  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Richard- 
son. Two  vols 7 00 

Life  and  Letters  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones 4 00 

Four  Years  under  Mars’  Robert.  By  Col.  Robert  Stiles 3 50 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon 5 00 

Scraps  from  the  Prison  Table  of  Camp  Chase  and  Johnson’s  Island,  with  list 
of  prisoners  there  exchanged  September,  1862.  A valuable  historic  record. 

By  Joe  Barbiere 5 00 

Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  John  N.  Craven 4 00 

Shelby  and  His  Men.  By  John  N.  Edwards,  who  served  with  the  great  Mis- 
souri cavalry  leader 5 00 

Service  Afloat.  By  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes 7 50 

Two  Years  on  the  Alabama.  By  Lieut.  Arthur  Sinclair 5 00 

With  Sword  and  Scalpel.  By  Dr.  John  N.  Wyeth 5 00 

A Southern  Girl  in  1861.  By  Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright 4 50 

Poems  by  Henry  Timrod.  Memorial  Edition ' 2 50 

Order  from  the  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Mrs.  B.  F.  Palmer,  of  Rockingham, 
N.  C.,  inquires  for  any  comrades  of  her 
father,  Martin  G.  Shores,  who  served 
with  Company  B,  21st  North  Carolina 
Regiment.  He  joined  this  company 
on  May  12,  1861,  and  fought  all  through 
the  war.  He  was  wounded  several 
times,  once  in  the  right  knee,  and  a 
comrade  took  him  on  his  back  for  a 
long  distance.  Mrs.  Palmer  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  knows 
anything  of  this. 


C.  H.  Lee,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Pen- 
dleton Bank,  Falmouth,  Ky.,  renews 
his  subscription  for  five  years,  which 
extends  his  time  into  1933 — and  he 
will  be  ready  to  renew  from  that! 


J.  A.  Burgess,  of  Cottage  Grove, 
Oregon  (North  Lane),  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  survivors  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  Dismounted  Missouri  Cavalry  who 
were  at  Okolona,  Miss.,  in  February, 
1865. 


E.  B.  Bowie,  811  North  Eutaw  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  is  collecting  Con- 
federate-made  weapons  for  the  Con- 
federate Museum  in  Richmond,  Va., 
is  now  collecting  C.  S.  belt  plates  and 
buttons,  as  the  Museum  has  no  adequate 
collection  of  these  relics.  Anyone  hav- 
ing these  items  is  invited  to  address 
him  as  above,  or  Mrs.  H.  J.  Berkley, 
President  Baltimore  Chapter,  U.  D.  C. 


William  Epps,  Sr.,  of  Kingstree,  S. 
C.,  would  like  to  know  how  many  of 
the  "Immortal  Six  Hundred’’  are  still 
alive,  and  who  they  are.  He  writes: 
“I  belong  to  that  organization,  and 
will  be  eighty-five  years  old  on  the  17th 
of  January.  I would  like  to  know  how 
many  of  us  are  still  answering  the  roll 
call  on  this  side.  I am  sure  all  of  us 
would  like  to  see  the  list  of  survivors 
in  the  Veteran.’’ 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Stringer,  of  Headland, 
Ala.,  is  anxious  to  learn  where  her 
father,  Arthur  Macauley  Redding,  was 
held  in  prison  for  the  last  nine  months 
of  the  war.  He  went  into  the  war  from 
Barbour  County,  near  Louisville,  Ala., 
was  captured  and  imprisoned,  but  she 
does  not  know  his  command  nor  where 
he  was  confined.  She  will  appreciate 
any  information  on  this. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Go. 
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DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  a.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore,  Ala Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  a.  Miller,  Abilene,  Tex Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Jasper 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

Florida — Tallahassee 

Georgia — Atlanta 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana — Coushatta 

Maryland — Baltimore 

M ississippi — Durant 

Missouri — Kansas  City 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville. 

Oklahoma — Tulsa 

South  Carolina — Columbia. 

Tennessee — Nashville 

Texas — Dallas 

Virginia — 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg. . 
California — Los  Angeles. . . . 


Gen.  T.  P.  Lamkin 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

. . Gen.  T.  J.  Appleyard 
. . Gen.  D.  B.  Freeman 
, Gen.  N.  B.  Deacherage 
. . . Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens 
. .Gen.  H.  M.  Wharton 

Gen.  F.  A Howell 

Gen.  A.  A.  Pearson 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager 

. Gen.  D.  W.  McLaurin 
.Gen.  John  P.  Hickman 
. . Gen.  R.  C.  Cornwall 


. Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  James  A.  Thomas,  Dublin,  Ga. Honorary  Commander  for  Lift 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. Honorary  Commander  for  Lift 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Lift 

Gen.  Felix  H.  Robertson,  Waco,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  forLife 


COMMANDER  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT  U.  V.  C. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  commanding  Virginia  Division,  has 
been  appointed  to  command  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
Department,  on  the  death  of  Commander  Edgar  D.  Taylor. 


The  human  soul  is  God’s  immortal  poem,  which  we  find 
His  wisdom  has  engraved  in  human  forms  of  varied  kind. 
Courage,  honor,  love  of  truth,  great  characters  release — 
They  made  of  General  Robert  Lee  an  epic  masterpiece. 
Sustained  by  strength  of  soul  to  meet  the  crucial  tests  in  life. 
His  heart  retained  its  sweetness  through  the  blows  of  bitter 
strife. 

He  made  the  motto,  “Duty  First,”  the  guide  of  his  career; 
Ambitious  aims  were  banished,  but  they  left  his  title  clear. 

In  Southern  hearts  his  name  by  love  has  been  immortalized. 
And  all  the  world  in  full  accord  his  worth  has  recognized. 

No  tributes  from  the  realms  of  art,  however  grand  they  be. 
Can  justly  eulogize  the  force  of  such  a man  as  he. 

Embodied  Inspiration — proving  by  the  spirit’s  might. 

That  perfect  peace  is  only  found  along  the  “ Road  of  Right.” 
In  purpose  pure,  in  poise  superb,  his  deeds  adorn  his  name. 
And  add  a special  luster  to  the  brilliant  “Hall  of  Fame.” 


THE  COMMANDER'S  MESSAGE. 

Dear  Comrades:  Only  three  months  now  until  our  annual 
reunion  of  United  Confederate  Veterans  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
I am  hoping  to  be  on  hand,  and  am  also  anxious  that  many 
of  the  veterans  can  be  there.  There  are  quite  a number  of 
things  to  do  before  that  occasion,  one  of  which  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  certificates  for  reduced  railroad  rates.  There  are 
so  many  veterans  in  remote  sections  of  our  country  that  I 
will  ask  the  Daughters  and  Sons  of  the  Confederacy  to  try 
to  reach  all  in  their  localities,  so  all  who  may  desire  can  attend 
the  reunion. 

I will  also  mention  that  I am  pleased  with  some  of  the 
Southern  States  which  have  taken  so  much  interest  in  Con- 
federate pensions;  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  es- 
pecially; and  I am  sorry  so  little  is  being  given  in  some  other 
Southern  States.  This  pension  is  not  a gift,  neither  is  it 
charity,  but  a debt  the  South  owes  to  its  heroes. 

With  love  and  best  wishes  to  each  of  you,  and  trusting  the 
new  year  may  bring  you  peace  and  contentment,  I am 

Yours  fraternally, 

J.  C.  Foster,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V, 
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OflSce:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


E.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 


MEMORIAL  PARK  ON  MONOCACY  BATTLE  FIELD. 

The  interesting  article  on  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  Md., 
by  Judge  Glenn  Worthington,  in  the  January  \'eteran,  is 
followed  in  this  number  by  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by 
one  who  took  part  in  the  battle,  and  there  are  doubtless  others 
among  the  readers  of  the  Veteran  who  will  be  all  the  more 
interested  because  of  their  part  in  that  battle.  This  historic 
spot  is  not  so  very  far  from  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  Md., 
and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Frederick  are  interested 
in  having  the  old  battle  field  area  made  into  a memorial  park, 
feeling  that  a battle  of  such  importance,  for  it  delayed  the 
Confederate  advance  on  Washington,  deserves  recognition 
from  the  government  for  having  saved  the  city  from  possible 
capture,  for  in  thus  delaying  the  Confederates,  time  was  given 
the  Federals  to  bring  other  troops  into  the  defenses  about 
Washington.  In  concluding  his  report  of  the  battle,  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace  said:  “Orders  have  been  given  to  collect  the 
bodies  of  our  dead  in  one  burial  ground  on  the  battle  field, 
suitable  for  a monument,  upon  which  I propose  to  write: 
‘These  men  died  to  save  the  national  capital,  and  they  did 
save  it.’  ’’ 

Several  monuments  have  been  erected  on  the  battle  field 
of  theMonocacy  by  the  survivors  of  some  of  the  Union  forces 
engaged  in  that  battle.  Pennsylvania  has  a monument;  New 
Jersey  has  a monument;  Vermont  has  one,  but  since  the  relo- 
cation of  the  Georgetown  road  these  monuments  are  no 
longer  accessible,  at  least,  they  are  very  much  neglected  and 
some  of  them  almost  hidden  from  view  by  bushes  and  briars 
growing  up  around  them.  The  national  government  has 
never  even  so  much  as  placed  markers  on  the  battle  field  to 
indicate  where  this  tremendously  important  and  most  san- 
guinary battle  occurred. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  TRUTH  KNOWN. 

The  following  letter  by  Capt.  W.  W.  Carnes  to  his  local 
paper  at  Bradenton,  Fla.,  tells  of  what  he  has  done  there  to 
get  the  truth  of  Southern  history  before  the  people,  and 
it  is  also  a splendid  commendation  of  a book  which  deserves 
the  appreciation  of  our  people  generally.  It  is  hoped  that 
Captain  Carnes’s  example  will  be  followed  in  many  other 
localities  throughout  the  South  and  libraries  be  built  up  bj' 
gifts  of  these  books  and  others  which  are  accurate  in  their 
presentation  of  Southern  history.  Captain  Carnes  wrote  to 
his  paper  as  follows:  “The  preservation  of  the  truth  of  history 
is  the  main  object  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  generation  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  War  between  the  States,  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  before  the  people  of  this  country  any  true 
statement  of  facts  concerning  the  causes  and  conduct  of  that 
war,  but  in  the  present  generation,  born  since  those  years  of 
civil  strife,  intelligent  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
disposed  to  learn  the  truth.  I wish  to  contribute  a little  to 
that  end. 

“In  1866,  Mr.  R.  G.  Horton,  of  New  York,  published  in  a 
small  volume  ‘A  Youth’s  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,’ 
but  the  original  issue  and  one  or  more  subsequent  editions 
were  destroyed,  as  far  as  could  be  found,  by  the  radical 
South  haters.  Two  years  ago  the  book  was  republished,  and 


among  other  commendatory  notices  of  it  the  following  is  the 
comment  of  the  head  of  the  history  department  of  a prominent 
school  in  Pennsylvania:  ‘I  have  read  carefully  “Horton’s 
Youth’s  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War.”  The  material  found 
in  this  book  is  exactly  to  the  point.  I believe  that  it  should 
have  a place  in  every  library  and  school  in  this  country.  As 
a teacher  of  American  history  in  a Northern  school,  no  one 
realizes  more  fully  than  I the  need  of  a book  of  this  nature 
that  speaks  the  truth,  and  if  read  by  Northern  and  Southern 
students,  it  will  be  a great  factor  in  correcting  the  wrongs 
which  have  been  done  the  South  by  false  history.’ 

“Those  who  undertook  the  republication  of  this  book 
asked  for  its  indorsement  by  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans and,  on  recommendation  of  the  committee  to  which 
it  was  submitted,  the  last  U.  C.  V.  convention  at  Tampa  gave 
its  unanimous  approval  ‘as  to  the  facts  of  history  shown.’ 

“I  am  placing  in  our  library  here  a copy  of  this  reprinted 
volume  so  that  it  may  be  read  by  anyone  disposed  to  get  a 
New  York  man’s  record  of  the  war  of  1861-65. 

“I  am  also  presenting  to  the  library  a copy  of  ‘Women  of 
the  South  in  War  Time,’  in  which  there  is  shown  what 
Southern  women  went  through  during  the  Confederate  war 
and  closes  with  an  account  of  their  contributions  in  money 
and  personal  service  during  the  World  War.  This  book 
should  be  read  and  prized  by  every  Southern  woman.” 


Beauvoir  to  Be  State  Museum. — At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Mississippi  legislature,  a plan  for  the  conversion  of 
Beauvoir  into  a State  museum  will  be  presented  by  Mrs.  A. 
McC.  Kimbrough,  of  Greenwood,  whose  untiring  efforts  in 
past  years  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  old  home  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  by  the  Sons  of  Confederate  \'eterans  of  the  State, 
who  later  on  tendered  it  to  the  State  as  a Home  for  needy 
Confederate  veterans.  When  it  shall  be  no  longer  needed 
for  that  purpose,  it  should  be  made  into  a memorial  to  the 
South’s  leader  in  the  sixties,  and  the  plan  is  to  restore  the  resi- 
dence and  its  furnishings  to  its  state  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Davis’s 
occupancy.  It  will  be  a shrine  for  the  Southern  people,  and 
it  will  also  be  a place  of  interest  to  many  outside  of  the  South, 
for  Jefferson  Davis  was  a great  man,  and  the  service  he  ren- 
dered to  his  country  before  the  War  between  the  States  helped 
to  make  it  a great  country. 


Father  Ryan’s  Military  Record. — Some  inquiries  about 
Father  Ryan’s  service  to  the  Confederacy  have  recently  come 
to  the  \ eteran,  and  while  his  loyalty  to  the  South  is  well 
known,  all  that  can  be  found  as  to  his  service  is  that  he  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  Army  of  Northern  \'irginia,  serving  to  the 
end  of  the  war;  yet  it  is  also  stated  by  some  that  he  was  filling 
a pastorate  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  between  September  and  De- 
cember, 1862,  and  that  he  was  placed  under  arrest  in  Nash- 
ville during  that  time  for  seditious  utterances.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  friends  of  Father  Ryan  may  see  this  inquiry  and 
be  able  to  give  full  information  as  to  his  service.  A special 
request  comes  from  Mr.  Ramon  George  Egan,  433  Milwaukee 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  such  information 
on  the  poet  priest  of  the  South,  and  the  same  will  also  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  \’eteran. 


DEATH  OF  COMMANDER  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT,  U.  C.  V. 

Gen.  Edgar  D.  Taylor,  commanding  Army  cf  Northern 
Virginia  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  died  at  his  home  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  the  afternoon  cf  January  27. 
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STONEWALL  JA  CKSON. 

(Tribute  by  Mrs.  Ida  Earle  Eowler,  President  Kentucky 
Division,  U.  D.  C.,  at  tlie  luncheon  given  by  the  Lexington 
Chapter  on  January  19.) 

On  the  19tli  of  January  each  year,  when  we  are  celebrating 
the  birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  it  is  customary  to  add  an  ap- 
|)reciation  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  whose  birthday  follows  on 
the  21st.  Thus  we  link  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Prince  of 
('avaliers  with  that  of  the  outstanding  Puritan  of  his  time, 
bringing  together  the  two  extremes  of  English  thought  and 
life. 

I wish  that  I might  in  some  little  way  bring  to  you  the 
thrill  that  came  to  me  when  in  the  museum  of  the  Confederate 
Home  at  Richmond  last  year,  I heard  some  of  the  older  ones 
reminiscing  of  the  past.  We  were  standing  before  the  figure 
of  “Old  Sorrel,”  the  famous  horse  of  Jackson,  when  one  lady 
said:  “I  saw  ‘Old  Sorrell’  led  behind  the  casket  of  Jackson 
as  they  bore  him  to  his  burial.”  A veteran,  standing  near, 
said:  “I  can  beat  you  remembering.  I have  seen  Stonewall 
many  a time  riding  along  the  lines  and  lifting  his  old  cap  as 
the  men  cheered  him.”  This  was  perhaps  as  near  as  I will 
ever  come  to  the  hero  whose  name  we  speak  here  with  rever- 
ence to-day. 

Great  men  are  not  all  famous.  Neither  are  famous  men  all 
great.  But  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson  was  a great  man, 
whether  measured  by  the  standards  of  the  world  at  large  or 
by  the  standards  of  true  manhood;  great  in  both  the  eyes  of 
men  and  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Let  us  see,  first,  what  were  his  qualities  and  claims  to  true 
inner  greatness.  They  were  an  abiding  faith  in  God,  an  ab- 
solutely upright  life,  an  exquisite  tenderness  of  heart,  broad 
human  sympathy,  religious  zeal,  and  constant  and  unflinch- 
ing personal  courage.  He  was  a man  of  will  power  and  deci- 
sion, a man  of  desperate  earnestness,  of  the  highest  sense  of 
honor.  In  any  sphere  of  life  he  would  have  been  an  unflinch- 
ing patriot,  an  earnest  Christian,  and  a brave  and  worthy 
citizen,  even  if  his  name  had  never  been  mentioned  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  own  neighborhood.  He  was  the  grandest 
type  of  citizen  and  the  noblest  type  of  Christian. 

It  is  as  a soldier  that  the  world  has  judged  him,  and  the 
splendid  qualities  that  made  him  a splendid  man,  standing 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  average,  made  him  a model 
soldier.  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  even  a list  ot  the  mili- 
tary men  who  have  praised  his  military  genius.  His  plans  of 
action  were  flawless,  and  they  were  always  perfectly  executed, 
while  his  attention  to  every  detail,  his  discipline  of  his  men, 
his  strategy — which  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Europe 
as  a model — all  give  him  standing  as  a soldier  unsurpassed, 
though  his  career  ended  when  its  glory  was  just  beginning. 
A high-school  encyclopedia,  prepared  by  Northern  university 
professors,  says  that  “he  was  without  doubt  the  greatest 
lieutenant  developed  in  either  army,”  though  never  tried  in 
command  of  large  forces.  Had  he  been  spared,  his  fame 
would  have  been  much  greater. 

It  is  some  measure  of  a man’s  personality  to  know  how  he 
impresses  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  left  the  impress  of  his  noble  character  on  every 
life  he  touched.  Those  who  mourned  him  and  did  him  honor 
were  from  every  walk  of  life,  from  the  extremes  of  the  humble 
scholars  in  his  negro  Sunday  school  to  great  military  geniuses 
who  trusted  him  and  depended  upon  him.  Those  on  the  other 
side  always  respected  his  character  and  his  skill  as  a soldier. 

History  records  him  among  the  few  immortal  great  ones. 
But  for  the  service  in  the  War  between  the  States,  he  would 
have  been  unknown,  but  he  would  nevertheless  have  been  a 
great  man,  wherever  his  lot  had  been  cast.  .-\s  it  is,  his  name 
2* 


is  known  and  honored  wherever  military  genius,  manly 
strength,  and  Christian  character  count  in  the  measure  ot 
manhood. 

How  different  would  have  been  our  nation’s  span  of  life 
Without  those  years  of  bloody,  internecine  strife; 

Not  only  ours,  but  theirs  who  led  the  splendid  .South 
-And  valiant  North;  whose  orders  oped  the  cannon’s  mouth! 

Grant  might  have  lived  and  farmed  and  died  obscure  out 
West, 

A West  Point  graduate  unfamed,  and  laid  to  rest 
Beneath  some  humble,  long-forgotten  stone. 

And  not  in  that  resplendent  tomb  by  Hudson  shown. 

Lee  might  have  lived  to  earn  the  chief  and  sole  command 
Of  a united,  happy,  prosperous,  peaceful  land; 

And  as  a theorist  of  war,  a great  tactician. 

Have  found  what  seemed  to  him  life’s  full  fruition. 

Have  lived  his  length  of  days  not  tired  and  worn  and  jaded 
With  sad  defeat,  and  crowned  with  Southern  cypress  faded. 

And  O,  how  different  would  his  quiet  history  read 
Who  served  Virginia’s  A’alley  in  her  crucial  need; 

Who  in  his  two  years’  interlude  of  stormy  war, 

Saw  rise  above  the  .South’s  horizon  his  destined  star. 

How  little  dreamed  he  in  his  quiet  teaching  days 
Of  ardors  and  alarms  and  death  and  blame  and  praise 
That  were  to  harrow  deep  the  Shenandoah’s  vales 
.And  link  his  fame  with  all  the  old  heroic  tales. 

-And  place  his  name  on  high  beside  the  great  of  earth, 

■And  gild  anew  the  Old  Dominion  of  his  birth. 

Came  there  to  him  in  that  calm,  quiet  lecture  room 
No  vision  shadowing  Chancellorsville  and  doom? 

Did  Kernstown,  Port  Republic,  Winchester,  then  seem 
Only  delightful  towns  by  a delightful  stream? 

.And  in  that  barren  room  did  there  no  shadow  fall. 

Nor  glory  shine  upon  the  plain,  unpainted  wall? 

No  golden  halo  rest  where  he  would  later  lie. 

With  mourning  thousands  passing  sadly  by? 

Did  he  see  Lee  in  sorrow  bend  where  he  would  sleep, 

.And  Davis  turn  beside  his  glorious  bier  and  weep? 

But  for  that  brief  two  years  we  would  not  know 
.Aught  of  his  genius  save  that  service  short  in  Mexico; 

Time  would  have  left  him  but  a shadow  ticketed, 

.And  not  one  of  the  precious  few  Immortal  Dead. 


Te.x.vs  Ch.xpter  N.\med  for  John  Pelh.xm. — The  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  January  number  of  the  \’eter.\n,  page 
2,  that  the  U.  D.  C.  Chapter  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  the 
only  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  gallant  John  Pelham,  and 
this  statement  is  corrected  by  Mrs.  J.  Carter  Bardin,  Record- 
ing Secretary  Texas  Division,  L'.  D.  C.,  who  writes  that  a 
Chapter  at  Orange,  Tex.,  organized  in  July,  1900,  bears  the 
name  of  Maj.  John  Pelham,  and  that  it  “has  been  continuous- 
ly active  in  a great  and  constructive  service  to  the  Confed- 
eracy,” thus  worthily  bearing  the  name. 
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MONUMENT  TO  FAITHFUL  SLAVES. 

Standing  in  the  yard  of  the  Rockbridge  County  courthouse, 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  and  just  across  from  the  old  home  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  the  home  from  which  he  went  into  the  War 
between  the  States,  is  an  interesting  memorial,  a tribute  to 
the  faithful  slaves  of  that  county  and  State  who  were  loyal 
to  their  ‘‘white  folks’-’  to  the  end.  It  seems  especially  well 
placed  in  being  so  near  to  the  home  of  one  who  showed  his 
interest  in  their  welfare  by  his  desire  to  teach  them  the  way 
of  salvation. 

This  memorial  is  a granite  block,  rough  hewn,  standing 
about  three  and  a half  feet  on  its  base,  and  carrying  a bronze 
tablet  on  which  is  inscribed: 

“A  tribute  by  the  white  friends  of  Rockbridge  County  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  fathfulness  and  loyalty  of  the 
old  servants  of  the  past,” 

‘‘They  loved  their  owners  and  were  trusted  and  loved  by 
them.” 

The  idea  for  this  memorial  tribute  was  born  in  the  desire 
of  Miss  M.  E.  White,  of  Lexington,  an  invalid,  to  see  a public 
expression  of  appreciation  for  the  old  servants  who  had  been 
held  in  fond  memory  throughout  that  section.  She  wrote 
many  letters  from  her  couch  to  aid  in  securing  subscriptions, 
in  which  she  was  cordially  supported  by  her  brother,  Mr. 
Robert  White,  and  many  friends,  who  cooperated  in  this 
work  until  the  necessary  sum  was  made  up.  This  evidence  of 
appreciation  and  affection  are  the  finest  tributes  to  the  noble 
traditions  and  heroic  memories  of  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
as  well  as  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  these  slaves  who  loved  them 
— and  were  loyal  to  them. 

The  following  incidents,  recorded  by  Jackson’s  pastor.  Rev. 
Dr.  William  S.  White,  are  contributed  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Mc- 
Corkle,  Assistant  Chaplain  General,  U.  C.  V. 

After  Jackson  was  elected  a deacon  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Lexington,  he  was  appointed  a collector  for  the 
Bible  Society.  At  the  end  of  the  list  of  contributors  which 
he  turned  in  were  a number  of  names  written  in  pencil,  and 
to  each  name  a very  small  amount  was  credited.  Recognizing 
very  few  of  these  names,  the  session  made  inquiry  as  to  who 
they  were,  and  Jackson’s  characteristic  reply  was:  ‘‘They  are 
the  militia;  as  the  Bible  Society  is  not  a Presbyterian  but  a 
Christian  cause,  I deemed  it  best  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  own  Church.”  They  were  the  names  chiefly  of  free  negroes. 

The  Lexington  Church  had  religious  work  for  the  slaves, 
but  it  did  not  prosper  as  the  pastor  had  hoped,  but  the  Sun- 
day school,  founded  by  General  Jackson  for  their  benefit, 
was  a decided  success.  This  distinguished  man  threw  him- 
self into  the  work  with  all  of  his  characteristic  Energy  and  wis- 
dom, and  it  prospered.  He  was  always  punctual  to  the  mo- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  school;  he  issued  monthly  reports 
to  the  owners  of  the  slaves,  delivering  these  reports  in  person 
at  the  homes  of  the  owners,  and  conferring  with  them  as  to  the 
welfare  and  conduct  of  his  pupils.  Under  his  management 
the  school  became  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  in- 
stitutions of  the  Church,  and  so  deep  was  the  interest  felt  by 
Jackson  in  this  missionary  work  among  the  negroes  that  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  at  the  front  or  in  the  midst  of  active  cam- 
paigns, he  would  take  time  to  make  inquiry  about  it  and  other- 
wise showed  how  close  it  lay  to  his  brave  heart. 

His  sister-in-law,  Margaret  Junkin  Preston,  the  poet,  wrote: 
‘‘And  when  the  major  had  become  a general,  and  was  sweep- 
ing back  and  forth  through  his  native  Virginia  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  he  rarely  wrote  a letter  home  without  saying  some- 
thing about  his  well-beloved  Sunday  school.  Success  or  de- 
feat, anxiety  or  suffering,  glory  or  grief,  nothing  made  him 
forget  it.” 


After  Jackson’s  signal  victory  at  Manassas,  many  were 
gathered  at  the  post  office  in  Lexington  waiting  with  anxious 
hearts  for  news  of  the  great  battle.  A letter  was  handed  to 
Dr.  White,  who  said,  as  he  recognized  the  handwriting: 
‘‘Now  we  will  hear  something  of  the  battle.”  But  when  he 
opened  it  he  found  only  a contribution  from  the  great  soldier 
for  his  little  negro  Sunday  school.  That  was  all. 


AN  INTERESTING  ORDER,  C.  S.  N. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

The  following  order  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  will  explain  why  so  many  valuable  ships  were  run 
ashore  rather  than  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
erals.  This  order  was  to  Commander  Maffitt,  C.  S.  Navy, 
repeating  telegram  of  instructions  regarding  the  command  of 
the  blockade  runner  Owl: 

‘‘Confederate  States  of  America, 
Navy  Department,  Richmond,  September  19,  1864. 

"Sir:  The  following  telegram  was  this  day  sent  to  you: 

‘“It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  our  steamers  should  not 
fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Apart  from  the  specific  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  country  in  the  capture  of  blockade  runners, 
these  vessels,  lightly  armed,  now  constitute  the  fleetest  and 
most  efficient  part  of  his  blockading  force  off  Wilmington. 

‘“As  commanding  officer  of  the  Owl,  you  will  please  devise 
and  adopt  thorough  and  efficient  means  for  saving  all  hands 
and  destroying  the  vessel  and  cargo  whenever  these  measures 
may  become  necessary  to  prevent  capture.  Upon  our 
firmness  and  ability  the  Department  relies  for  the  execution 
this  important  trust.  In  view  of  this  order,  no  passenger  will, 
as  a general  rule,  be  carried.  Such  exceptions  to  this  rule  as 
the  public  interests  may  render  necessary,  embracing  those 
who  may  be  sent  by  the  government,  will,  receive  special 
permits  from  this  Department.’ 

‘‘I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  R.  M.allory,  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

‘‘ Commander  John  N.  Maffitt,  C.  S.  Navy.” 


THE  NEW  YEAR  PRAYER. 

Bless  thou  this  year,  O Lord! 

Make  rich  its  days 

With  health,  and  work,  and  prayer,  and  praise, 
And  helpful  ministry. 

To  needy  folk 
Speak  thy  soft  word 
In  cloudy  days; 

Nor  let  us  think  ourselves  forgot 
When  common  lot 
Of  sorrow  hems  us  round. 

Let  generous  impulse  shame  the  niggard  dole 
That  dwarfs  the  soul. 

May  no  one  fail  his  share  of  work 
Through  selfish  thought; 

Each  day  fulfill  thy  holy  will 
In  yielded  lives 
And  still  the  tumult  of  desires 
Debased. 

May  faith,  and  hope,  and  love 
Increase! 

Bless  thou  this  year,  O Lord! 


— Exchange. 
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HONORARY  PRESIDENT,  U.  D C. 

In  the  exercises  commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  the  Philadclpliia  Cliapter  also  paid 
special  tribute  to  a beloved  member  whose  recent  passing 
into  that  brighter  land  has  left  them  in  sorrow  and  grief. 
Mrs.  William  Douglas  Mason  had  long  been  identified  with 


MRS.  WILLI.-^M  DOUGLAS  MASON. 


the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  had  served  as  its  President,  and 
the  general  organization,  U.  D.  C.,  had  honored  itself  in 
honoring  her  as  one  of  its  Honorary  Presidents 

The  following  comes  from  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hickman,  President 
of  the  Chapter; 

“The  Philadelphia  Chapter  is  meeting  to-day  in  unison 
with  a great  majority  of  the  hundred  thousand  women  who 
compose  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
We  rejoice  that  we  may  claim  allegiance  through  our  ancestors 
to  the  leadership  of  this  true  and  knightly  gentleman. 

"As  the  heart  of  every  Southern  man  and  woman  lifts  in 
thankfulness  at  the  name  of  Lee,  so  we  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  also  give  thanks  and  praise  for  our  loyal  member, 
the  noble-hearted,  lovely  woman,  our  friend,  Louise  Clark 
Mason,  whom  we  have  ‘loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile,’ 
and  in  these  resolutions  express  that  deep  sense  of  loss  which 
is  now  with  us: 

“‘The  tides  of  life  and  time  are  ever  flowing  on,  and  just 
when  the  old  year  was  ebbing  away,  the  soul  of  our  beloved 
and  loyal  member,  Louise  Clarke  Mason,  was  borne  upward 
to  the  great  beyond. 

“‘Possessing  the  greatest  attributes  of  character,  a loving, 
tender  heart,  good  judgment,  a fine  mind,  strong  personality, 
and  beauty  of  face  and  form,  hers  was  a life  so  well  rounded 
out  that  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her  loved  and  honored 
her.  “Her  children  will  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 

“‘Whereas,  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  feel  that  they  have  met  with  an  ir- 
reparable loss  in  the  death  of  their  beloved  member  and 
former  President,  Louise  Clarke  Mason,  who  was  a charter 


member  and  an  officer  in  the  original  Chapter  in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  been  an  influential  and  untiring  worker  in  the  present 
one;  and  whereas  her  memory  will  always  be  treasured  in 
our  Chapter  at  large  and  by  our  members  individually:  there- 
fore be  it : 

“‘Resolved,  That  we  send  a copy  of  these  resolutions  ex- 
pressing our  deep  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  also 
that  we  place  a copy  in  the  minutes  of  our  society.’” 


ALEXANDER  STEPHENS  IN  STATUARY  HALL 
AT  WASHINGTON. 

“Erected  by  the  people  of  Georgia  as  a tribute  of  enduring 
gratitude  to  a beloved  son  of  the  State”  stands  the  statue  of 
Alexander  Stephens,  Vice  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, in  Statuary  Hall  of  the  Capitol  Building  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Before  a throng  of  some  two  thousand  people, 
largely  composed  of  Georgians,  interesting  exercises  were 
carried  out  in  presenting  the  statue  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  Georgia  delegation  included  Governor 
L.  G.  Hardman  and  staff,  members  of  the  “Old  Guard”  of 
Atlanta,  cadets  from  the  Georgia  Military  Academy,  Con- 
federate veterans  of  the  State,  members  of  the  Georgia  Society 
in  Washington,  and  many  other  citizens  of  the  State.  The 
memorial  was  unveiled  by  little  Ida  Stephens,  a great-grand- 
niece of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Sam  Venable  Mason,  young  son 
of  Mr.  Frank  Mason,  of  Atlanta,  and  following  the  unveiling 
Garnett  W.  Quillan,  of  Atlanta,  paid  tribute  to  Alexander 
Hamilton  Stephens  in  presenting  the  statue  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  on  behalf  of  the  donors.  Following  this.  Governor 
Hardman  presented  the  statue  to  the  government,  for  which 
it  was  accepted  by  Vice  President  Dawes,  who  said,  in  part: 

“Possessed  of  commanding  intellect,  and  born  with  in- 
stinctive sympathy  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  suffering, 
his  recognition  of  the  relation  of  a constitutional  bill  of 
rights  to  their  welfare  made  him  its  champion  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  notwithstanding  that  in  war  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  right  of  nature  and  its  expedients 
must  then  often  take  the  place  of  constitutions. 

“Thus,  in  the  awful  stress  of  civil  conflict,  when  the  Con- 
stitution itself  was  involved,  his  position  was  often  mis- 
understood, both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  Yet,  he 
always  trod  the  painful  path  to  which  his  sense  of  duty  pointed 
the  way.  The  war  ended  and  there  gradually  came  that 
ultimate  calm  judgment  of  the  people  which  is  only  asserted 
when  time,  dulling  passion  and  prejudice,  clears  the  way  for 
reason.  Then  the  voice  from  the  heart  and  conscience  of  a 
people  became  finally  articulate  and  hailed  him  as  a great 
leader  and  friend.” 

Response  was  given  by  Senator  George,  of  Georgia,  and  the 
ceremonies  concluded  with  a benediction. 

A unique  feature  of  the  scene  was  the  background  of  flags 
carried  by  women  from  patriotic  societies — in  which  were 
seen  the  United  States  and  Georgia  flags,  flags  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  banners  of  the  different  societies,  the  D.  A. 
R.,  American  Red  Cross,  Daughters  of  1812,  and  many 
others. 

The  statue  is  the  work  of  Gutzon  Borglum,  and  shows  the 
Southern  statesman  in  a sitting  position.  It  was  in  this  same 
hall,  then  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  voice  of 
Stephens  was  often  heard  during  his  service  of  more  than  a 
score  of  years  as  representative  from  Georgia. 

Preceding  the  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol,  those  attending 
paraded  from  the  White  House,  where  the  thousand  or  more 
Georgians  had  been  received  by  the  President. 
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LEE  TO  THE  REAR. 

(An  incident  in  the  battle  of  the  Wiiderness.) 

Dawn  of  a pleasant  morning  in  May 
Broke  through  the  Wilderness  cool  and  gray, 

While,  perched  in  the  tallest  tree  tops,  the  birds 
Were  carolling  Mendelssohn  s “Songs  without  Words.” 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men  remote, 

The  brook  brawled  on  with  a liquid  note; 

And  Nature,  all  tranquil  and  lovely,  wore 
The  smile  of  the  spring,  as  in  Eden  of  yore. 

Little  by  little  as  daylight  increased. 

And  deepened  the  roseate  flush  in  the  east — 

Little  by  little  did  morning  reveal 
Two  long,  glittering  lines  of  steel. 

Where  two  hundred  thousand  bayonets  gleam. 

Tipped  with  the  light  of  the  earliest  beam. 

And  the  faces  are  sullen  and  grim  to  see 
In  the  hostile  armies  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

All  of  a sudden,  ere  rose  the  sun. 

Pealed  on  the  silence  the  opening  gun — 

A little  white  pufif  of  smoke  there  came. 

And  anon  the  valley  was  wreathed  in  flame. 

Down  on  the  left  of  the  rebel  lines, 

W here  a breastwork  stands  in  a copse  of  pines. 

Before  the  rebels  their  ranks  can  form. 

The  Yankees  have  carried  the  place  by  storm. 

Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  salient  wave. 

Where  many  a hero  has  found  a grave. 

And  the  gallant  Confederates  strive  in  vain 

The  ground  they  have  drenched  with  their  blood  to  regain! 

Vet  louder  the  thunder  of  battle  roared — 

\ et  a deadlier  fire  on  the  columns  poured — 

Slaughter  infernal  rode  with  despair. 

Furies  twain,  through  the  murky  air. 

Not  far  off  in  the  saddle  there  sat 
A gray-bearded  man  in  a black  slouched  hat; 

Not  much  moved  by  the  fire  was  he. 

Calm  and  resolute  Robert  Lee. 

Quick  and  watchful  he  kept  his  eye 
On  the  bold  rebel  brigades  close  by — 

Reserves,  that  were  standing  (and  dying)  at  ease. 

While  the  tempest  of  wrath  toppled  over  the  trees. 

For  still  with  their  loud,  deep,  bulldog  bay. 

The  Yankee  batteries  blazed  away, 

And  with  every  murderous  second  that  sped 
A dozen  brave  fellows,  alas!  fell  dead. 

The  grand  old  gray-beard  rode  to  the  space 
Where  death  and  his  victims  stood  face  to  face. 

And  silently  waved  his  old  slouched  hat— 

A world  of  meaning  there  was  in  that! 

“hollow  me!  Steady!  We’ll  save  the  dav!" 

This  was  what  he  seemed  to  say; 

And  to  the  light  of  his  glorious  eve 
The  bold  brigades  thus  made  reply — ■ 


“We’ll  go  forward,  but  you  must  go  back”- — 

And  they  moved  not  an  inch  in  the  perilous  track: 

“Go  to  the  rear,  and  we’ll  send  them  to  h — !” 

And  the  sound  of  the  battle  was  lost  in  their  yell. 

Turning  his  bridle,  Robert  Lee 

Rode  to  the  rear.  Like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Bursting  the  dikes  in  their  overflow. 

Madly  his  veterans  dashed  on  the  foe. 

And  backward  in  terror  that  foe  was  driven. 

Their  banners  rent  and  their  columns  riven. 

Wherever  the  tide  of  battle  rolled 
Over  the  Wilderness,  wood  and  wold. 

Sunset  out  of  a crimson  sky 
Streamed  o’er  a field  of  ruddier  dye. 

And  the  brook  ran  on  with  a purple  stain 
From  the  blood  of  ten  thousand  foemen  slain. 

Seasons  have  passed  since  that  day  and  year — 

Again  o’er  its  pebbles  the  brook  runs  clear. 

And  the  field  in  a richer  green  is  drest 
Where  the  dead  of  a terrible  conflict  rest. 

Hushed  is  the  roll  of  the  rebel  drum. 

The  sabers  are  sheathed,  and  the  cannon  are  dumb; 

And  Fate,  with  his  pitiless  hand,  has  furled 

The  flag  that  once  challenged  the  gaze  of  the  world; 

But  the  fame  of  the  Wilderness  fight  abides; 

And  down  into  history  grandly  rides. 

Calm  and  unmoved  as  in  battle  he  sat. 

The  gray-hearded  man  in  the  black  slouched  hat. 

— John  R.  Thompson. 


NORTHERN  MEN  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

BY  ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSON,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

There  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  some  weeks  ago 
an  interesting  article  with  this  caption,  “Southern  Men  in 
the  Northern  Army.”  A number  of  names  were  given,  and 
the  comment  was  made  that  some  men  went  from  the  North 
to  fight  for  the  Southern  Confederacy,  notably,  Gen.  Samuel 
Cooper,  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  from 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  Gen.  John  C.  Pemberton,  a lieutenant 
general,  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.  These  two  notable  con- 
tributions were  but  two  of  that  large  number  of  men  who, 
from  conviction,  though  natives  of  the  North,  resigned  their 
commissions  in  the  United  States  Army  and  fought  for  what 
was  so  aptly  termed  by  James  Henly  Thornwell,  of  South 
Carolina,  “the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  outside  of 
the  Union,”  at  the  same  time  nobly  stating  that  on  the  other 
side  men  fought  for  the  Union  outside  of  the  Constitution. 

The  morale  and  personnel  of  the  Southern  army  is  a study 
in  itself  and  will  yield  a rich  reward  for  future  writers,  for  this 
vast  field  has  yet  been  almost  untouched.  It  was  Gen.  Joe 
Hooker,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War,  who  stated  (speaking  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern X’irginia):  “That  army  had  by  discipline  alone  acquired  a 
character  for  steadiness  and  efficiency  unsurpassed,  in  my 
judgment,  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  rival  it.”  President  Roosevelt  says,  in  his  “Life  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton”:  “The  world  has  never  seen  better  sol- 
diers than  those  who  followed  Lee,  and  their  leader  will  un- 
doubtedly rank  as,  without  any  exception,  the  very  greatest 
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of  all  tlu‘  gi'eat  caplains  that  the  ICiiglisli-spcakinK  people 
h;i\e  brought  forth  tuid  this,  although  tlie  hist  and  cdiief 
of  his  antagonists  may  himself  c'laim  to  stale  as  the  full  e<|ual 
of  Marlborough  and  Wellington.”  "The  world  never  saw 
an  army  composed  of  more  superb  material — intellecttially, 
ph\sically,  and  morally — in  all  th;it  constitutes  what  we  call 
morale  in  an  army,  than  that  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,”  says  Dr.  William  Jones. 

The  idea  prevailed  in  some  sections  that  the  VV'ar  of  Seces- 
sion was  opposed  by  the  mass  of  the  i>eople,  and  that  a few 
hot-headed  leaders  had  succeeded  in  provoking  the  conflict 
and,  after  writing  it  into  popular  favor,  forced  the  Conscript 
Act  and  thus  unwillingly  led  men  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
issues  and  unwilling  for  the  war.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
true.  The  raising  of  the  Confederate  armies  was  the  most 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  a patriotic  people  that  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed,  and  the  proof  of  that  is  that  the  magnifi- 
cent contributions  were  made  not  only  by  the  ruling  classes  of 
the  South,  but  from  all  classes  and  from  every  part  of  the 
country — North,  East,  South,  and  West — and  even  from 
across  the  waters.  The  heritage  of  valor  on  both  sides  of  the 
conflict  is  now  a national  inheritance,  and  broad-minded 
Americanism  glories  in  the  stamina  and  stubbornness  that 
fought  to  a standstill  a looseness  of  construction  in  constitu- 
tional powers  that  has  been  settled  forever  by  an  appeal  to 
arms. 

The  greatest  democracy  possible  appeared  in  the  make- 
up of  the  Confederate  armies,  as  the  following  facts  will  show: 
The  Rockbridge  Artillery,  in  1861,  had  as  private  soldiers 
seven  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  X'irginia,  twenty- 
eight  college  graduates,  twenty-fiv'e  theological  students, 
and  man>-  others  of  the  most  choice  young  men  of  the  South, 
including  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  in  the  ranks.  Arthur  Robinson, 
grandson  of  William  Wert,  was  killed  as  a private  at  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg;  Gov.  George  W.  Johnson,  pro- 
visional governor  of  Kentucky,  was  killed  while  serving 
as  a private  in  Company  E,  1st  Kentucky  Infantry,  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh;  Maj.  Gen.  Matthew  C.  Butler,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  a nephew  of  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry;  Col.  John 
Augustine  Washington,  a great  nephew  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  the  last  of  the  direct  line,  I believe,  was  killed  while 
serving  on  General  Lee’s  staff  in  West  X’irginia;  ex-President 
John  Tyler  was  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress; 
Gen.  Richard  Taylor,  lieutenant  general  in  the  Confederacy, 
was  the  only  son  of  President  Zachary  Taylor;  Gen.  George 
Wythe  Randolph,  grandson  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  served  both 
as  brigadier  general  and  Secretary  of  War,  C.  S.  A.;  Gen. 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  lieutenant  general  of 
the  Confederate  army,  had  been  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  Gen.  Samuel  Garland,  Confederate  general,  killed  at 
Sharpsburg,  was  a nephew  of  President  James  Madison; 
Gen.  John  B.  Floyd  had  been  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States;  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  W.  Mercer  was  grandson  of  Gen. 
Hugh  Mercer,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  among  the  enlisted  men  who 
afterwards  became  notable  in  the  national  life  of  a reunited 
country  was  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Cleveland,  former  private  in  the  4th  Alabama  Infantry; 
William  L.  Wilson,  Postmaster  General,  a former  private  in 
the  7th  \ irginia  Cavalry;  Charles  L.  Crisp,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  former  private  in  the  10th  X’irginia  Infantry.  XX’hen 
Dr.  Elliott,  of  Harvard,  was  asked  why  he  had  put  a rebel 
soldier  in  as  a professor  at  that  institution,  he  replied:  “ XX'e 
did  not  select  him  because  he  was  a rebel  soldier,  but  because 
Crawford  H.  Toy  is  unquestionably  the  first  soldier  on  the 
continent  in  that  department.”  Other  private  soldiers  who 


afterwards  became  notable  were:  John  L.  XV'yeth,  of  Alabama, 
head  of  the  Poly-Clinic  Hos[)ital  in  New  York  City,  and 
Basil  Gildersleeve,  of  X'irginia,  perhaps  the  greatest  Greek 
scholar  of  all  time,  at  Johns  Ho[)kins  University. 

But  as  for  the  caption,  there  were  a number  of  men  like 
Gen.  E.  Kirby  .Smith,  son  of  a Connecticut  family,  but  born 
in  the  South;  Gen.  James  Deshler,  of  Tuscumbia,  .'Xla.,  son 
of  an  experienced  civil  engineer  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
moved  to  Alabama;  and  others  like  Maj.  Gen.  -S.  L.  Ross, 
who,  though  born  in  Iowa,  caine  .South  as  a boy  and  espoused 
the  Southern  cause.  But  the  list  to  which  this  article  refers, 
primarily,  is  to  that  group  of  men  who  resigned  their  com- 
missions, or  who,  though  reared  to  manhood  in  other  sections, 
gave  their  all  to  what  they  believed  was  a fight  for  constitu- 
tional liberty.  To  that  heroic  galaxy  belongs  the  name  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Martin  L.  Smith,  New  York  City;  Brig.  Gen. 
Albert  L.  Blanchard,  Charleston.  Mass.;  Brig.  Gen.  Johnson 
Kelly  Duncan,  York,  Pa.;  Maj.  Gen.  P'ranklin  (iardner.  New 
York  (appointed  to  XX’est  Point  from  Iowa);  Maj.  Gen. 
Bushrod  R.  Johnson,  from  Ohio;  Brig.  Gen.  Otto  French 
Strahl,  Ohio  (killed  at  Franklin);  Maj.  Gen.  Josiah  Gorgas, 
Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  who  became  Chief  of  Ordnance,  C.  S. 
A.;  Maj.  Gen.  Lunsford  L.  Lomax,  Newport,  R.  I.  (with 
Southern  blood,  however);  Brig.  Gen.  Clement  Hoffman 
Stevens,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  Boston, 
Mass.  (Harvard);  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  H.  Reynolds,  Knox 
County,  Ohio;  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  M.  Frost.  New  York;  Maj. 
Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell,  Deputy  Street  Commissioner,  New 
York  City,  1858-1861  (born  in  XVashington,  D.  C.) ; Brig. 
Gen.  Archibald  Grade,  born  in  New  York,  appointed  to  XX’est 
Point  from  New  Jersey,  killed  at  Petersburg,  buried  in  the 
family  vault  in  New  York  City;  Brig.  Gen.  James  Hagen, 
born  in  Ireland,  grew  up  in  Pennsylvania;  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel 
Ledbetter,  Maine;  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Alcorn,  Illinois;  Maj. 
Gen.  Samuel  G.  French,  New  York;  Brig.  Gen.  XValter  H. 
Stevens,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.;  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  .Adolphus  De 
Lagnel,  New  Jersey;  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  A.  XX'ylesworth 
Perry,  Richmond,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.  (Yale);  Brig. 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Shoup,  Laurel,  Franklin  County,  Ind.; 
Steven  Russel  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
born  in  Trinidad,  XX'est  Indies,  son  of  a Connecticut  family; 
Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Ruggles,  Massachusetts. 

To  these  sons  of  the  North  may  be  added  those  who  came 
across  the  waters — namely,  Maj.  Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
of  Ireland,  served  in  the  British  army,  killed  at  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  w'here  fifty-five  officers  above  the  rank  of  major,  in- 
cluding six  generals,  were  killed;  Brig.  Gen.  XX’illiam  N.  Brown, 
England,  editing  a paper  at  XX’ashington  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war;  Brig.  Gen.  Peter  McGlashan,  Edin- 
borough,  Scotland;  Brig.  Gen.  Collet  Leventhrope,  Devon- 
shire, England,  who  had  served  in  the  British  army;  Maj. 
Gen.  Camille  Armand  Jules  Marie  Paliguad  (Court  De 
Paliguad),  of  France. 

The  list  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely  if  we  dropped  be- 
low the  rank  of  general.  There  were  thousands  of  men  in  the 
ranks  and  grades  upw'ard,  like  Col.  R.  C.  Barteau,  of  Cuya- 
hoga County,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  became  colonel  of 
the  2d  Tennessee  Regiment  in  Forrest’s  Cavalry  Division; 
Maj.  J.  J.  Scanlan,  from  the  North,  a Yale  graduate,  was  a 
member  of  my  father’s  staff  (XX'.  A.  Johnson). 

There  is  a tragic  side  to  instances  like  the  Macintosh 
brothers,  of  .Arkansas,  and  Crittenden  brothers,  of  Kentucky, 
where  each  family  furnished  two  who  were  generals,  one 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  South  and  the  other  the  side  of 
the  North. 
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COMING  HOME  AGAIN. 

Some  interesting  occasions  have  been  recorded  during  the 
past  several  months  when  Confederate  flags  captured  during 
the  War  between  the  States  were  returned  by  their  captors 
after  being  held  for  over  sixty  years.  Notable  among  these 
occasions  was  that  ceremony  in  Washington  D.  C.,  when 
seven  flags  captured  by  a Maine  regiment  were  returned  to 
the  States  from  whose  troops  they  were  taken.  These  flags 
had  been  stored  in  the  State  House  at  Augusta,  Me.,  and  by 
special  resolution  of  the  late  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
the  governor  of  that  State  was  directed  to  return  them.  The 
ceremonies  were  carried  out  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  Governor  Brewster,  of  Maine,  with  his  staff. 
Commander  Pillsbury,  of  the  Maine  G.  A.  R.,  and  his  staff, 
made  up  a fine  looking  body  of  men,  bringing  the  old  flags  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas  as  representatives  of  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  Pine  Tree  State 
toward  the  States  of  the  South,  whose  representatives  were 
there  in  the  same  feeling  of  amity  and  good  will.  The  flags 
of  the  Virginia  troops  were  received  by  Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman, 
of  Richmond,  former  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  who 
made  appreciative  response  in  the  following: 

“ With  emotions  it  would  be  futile  for  me  to  attempt  to  put 
into  words,  I receive  gratefully  on  behalf  of  the  governor  and 
the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  these  treasured  banners  of 
our  nation’s  ancient  strife.  They  will  be  placed  in  the  capitol 
of  Virginia,  the  heart  of  the  old  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
there  they  will  be  guarded  and  cherished  both  as  memorial 
of  the  valor  of  the  sons  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  as  proof  of 
the  nobly  fraternal  spirit  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
Maine. 

“Sir,  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  returned  these  flags 
comports  with  the  spirit  displayed  by  Maine  soldiers  during 
the  War  between  the  States. 

“Those  of  us  here  to-day  in  Southern  gray  can  attest  the 
bravery  and  the  chivalry  of  the  Maine  troops  in  the  great 
army  of  the  Potomac.  One  Maine  regiment  stands  next  to 
the  head  of  those  that  sustained  the  heaviest  losses  in  action. 
Two  Maine  regiments  are  among  the  first  twenty-two  that 
paid  the  heaviest  toll  in  blood.  I faced  the  men  of  the  old 
Pine  Tree  State  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  I know  they 
were  worthy  foemen  who  balked  not  at  any  sacrifice  for  their 
ideals. 

“They  were  as  magnanimous  as  they  were  gallant.  Never 
shall  I forget  that  black  day  when  we,  the  shattered,  starving 
survivors  of  the  Army  of  the  Northern  Virginia,  marched  out 
on  a sodden  field  near  Appomattox  Courthouse  to  lay  down 
the  arms  we  had  borne  for  four  years  in  defense  of  State 
Rights.  The  hopes  of  our  youthful  hearts  were  with  the  torn 
flags  we  carried  before  us  that  April  day.  The  surrender  of 
our  great  chieftain  seemed  to  us  the  end  of  days. 

“Very  silently,  as  men  at  the  funeral  of  all  they  love,  we 
reached  into  the  hollow  square  drawn  up  before  us.  Not  a 
drum  beat  was  there.  The  last  words  of  command  froze  on 
trembling  lips.  Then,  suddenly — I hear  it  yet — a voice  rang 
out  through  the  silence  with  a sharp  order  to  the  Union  troops 
that  stood  in  stalwart  ranks  around  us.  Down  the  lines  the 
order  went  and,  on  the  instant,  that  magnificent  Federal 
command  presented  arms — presented  arms  to  us,  to  us  who 
had  come  to  lay  down  our  weapons  and  to  end  the  strife  that 
had  riven  America. 

“We  were  not  expecting  it,  for  we  were  prisoners  of  war, 
and  of  all  the  acts  of  magnanimity,  that  stirred  us  most.  Re- 
union began  with  that  order  to  present  arms — and  that  order 
was  given  by  a Maine  commander,  the  courtly  Chamber- 
laine,  to  a Maine  brigade. 


“ Maine  troops  magnanimously  received  flags  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Their  sons  and  grandsons,  men  of  the 
same  high  traditions  and  the  same  noble  blood,  magnani- 
mously return  them. 

“These  flags  are  going  home  to-day,  back  to  the  State 
where  they  were  placed  sixty-five  years  ago  in  the  hands  of 
ardent  youth.  They  are  worn  flags,  some  of  them,  and  their 
colors  have  faded,  but  here  is  the  red  of  our  hearts’  devotion 
and  here  is  the  blue  of  our  faith,  and  here  is  the  white  of  our 
youthful  ideals;  and  all  these  colors  shine  brightly  to-day  in 
the  flag  of  a people  forever  united  in  stately  broth  irhood.” 

Following  the  brief  ceremonies,  which  were  witnessed  by 
several  cabinet  officers,  special  representatives  of  the  different 
States  connected  with  the  occasion,  prominent  members  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  and  U.  C.  V.  in  uniform,  the  Confederate  vet- 
erans called  upon  President  Coolidge  with  their  regained  silken 
trophies,  and  were  photographed  with  the  President  as  the 
central  figure. 

* * * 

One  of  the  three  captured  Virginia  battle  flags  is  the  stand- 
ard of  one  of  the  most  famous  regiments  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  It  is  the  banner  of  the  33rd  Virginia  In- 
fantry, which  belonged  to  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  the  old  com- 
mand of  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  and  backbone  of  the  division 
subsequently  given  him.  This  division,  in  turn,  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  units  in  Jackson’s  Second  Corps,  which  he 
commanded  from  the  fall  of  1862  until  his  death  from  wounds 
received  at  Chancellorsville,  in  May,  1863. 

The  flag  of  the  33rd  infantry  was  evidently  captured  at 
the  Bloody  Angle,  near  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  when  Ed- 
ward Johnson’s  Division  was  cut  off  in  a salient  in  the  line 
on  May  12,  1864. 

This  was  one  of  the  two  occasions  in  the  War  between  the 
States  when  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  felt  it  necessary  personally 
to  direct  the  counter-charge,  and  it  was  then  that  Gordon’s 
troops  cried,  “Lee  to  the  rear!”  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
retire.  The  33rd  Virginia  was  in  the  angle  at  the  time,  and 
was  captured  before  it  could  organize  for  defense. 

The  flag  was  taken  by  a Maine  officer  and  carried  back  to 
that  State.  It  is  in  fair  condition  now,  though  slightly  torn. 
On  it  are  still  plainly  visible  the  names  of  the  engagements 
in  which  the  regiment  had  fought,  from  First  Manassas  to 
Gettysburg,  and  including  those  of  Jackson’s  famous  battles 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign  of  1862. 

Of  the  two  other  flags  returned  to  Virginia,  one  is  a cavalry 
flag  taken  at  Aldie  not  long  before  the  Gettysburg  campaign. 
The  other  is  an  infantry  flag  taken  by  Maine  troops  in  the 
Wilderness  on  June  10,  1864.  Of  these  flags  the  National 
Tribune  says: 

“One  of  the  Virginia  flags  was  taken  by  the  Maine  cavalry 
at  Aldie,  Va.,  from  the  4th  Virginia  Cavalry,  while  the  other 
was  taken  by  the  19th  Maine  Cavalry  at  Spotsylvania,  Va., 
from  the  33rd  Virginia  Infantry.  One  Texas  flag  returned  was 
taken  by  the  15th  Maine  Regiment  at  Fort  Semmes,  Tex., 
from  Texas  Rangers.  This  was  a garrison  flag  of  orange  and 
white,  with  stars  of  these  colors  set  in  it.  The  other  flag  was 
taken  by  Captain  Paradry,  of  the  5th  Maine  Infantry,  in 
May,  1864,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  One  flag  from 
North  Carolina  was  taken  from  the  54th  North  Carolina 
Regiment,  at  Rappahannock  Station,  Va.,  in  November,  1863, 
by  the  5th  Maine  Infantry.” 

Florida  Flag  Returned. 

Interesting  exercises  connected  with  the  return  of  a Florida 
flag  captured  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  concluded  the 
annual  reunion  of  the  Florida  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  on  the  night 
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of  September  28,  1927.  Federal  veterans  from  Ohio — Colonel 
Alcorn,  of  Toledo,  with  two  comrades,  Eli  Burdo  and  Judge 
E.  D.  Potter — are  three  of  the  six  survivors  of  the  14th  Ohio 
Infantry  which  fought  at  Franklin,  and  they  journeyed  to 
Marianna,  Fla.,  to  again  place  this  flag  in  the  hands  which  had 
“so  fondly  grasped  it”  in  the  days  of  war.  Torn  by  shot  and 
shell  and  stained  by  the  blood  of  soldiers  from  both  sides,  it  is 
still  a banner  of  glory.  In  presenting  it.  Colonel  Alcorn 
said: 

“Florida  need  feel  no  shame  in  the  loss  of  this  battle 
banner  at  Franklin.  It  was  taken  behind  our  own  entrench- 
ments, and  it  took  a courageous  group  of  fighting  men  to 
ever  get  there. 

“You  had  us  licked  at  Franklin,  but,  fortunately  for  us, 
your  command  apparently  failed  to  realize  at  the  crucial 
moment  just  how  completely  you  had  us  encompassed.” 

Turning  to  the  torn  flag,  the  aged  veteran  reverently 
said: 

“The  flag  itself  has  been  bathed  in  the  blood  of  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  Because  it  was  taken  within  our  lines, 
behind  our  own  breastworks,  we  have  prized  its  possession 
highly.  To-night,  however,  our  pleasure  in  returning  it  to 
the  men  whose  courage  we  had  cause  to  admire,  and  inciden- 
tally, were  forced  to  respect,  is  greater  than  our  pride  in  its 
possession.” 


GENERAL  LEE  IN  TEXAS. 

BY  J.  H.  F.\UBION,  COMMANDER  CAMP  BEDFORD  FORREST, 
U.  C.  V.,  LEANDER,  TEX. 

In  reading  the  article  in  the  January  Veteran,  by  William 
M.  Brown,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  on  the  Lee 
Museum,  I am  reminded  of  the  services  of  General  Lee  in 
Texas,  previous  to  the  War  between  the  States.  While  he 
was  in  the  United  States  army,  he  was  stationed  for  a con- 
siderable:period  at  Fort  Mason  (known  now  as  Mason,  county 
site  of  Mason  County,  Tex.).  At  Fort  Mason  were,  beside 
General  Lee,  Gens.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  John  B.  Hood, 
Earl  Van  Dorn,  and  others  who  became  distinguished  Con- 
federate officers,  and  Generals  Thomas,  Sherman,  and  others 
of  the  Federal  army. 

While  stationed  at  Fort  Mason,  General  Lee  often  visited 
a little  German  village  a few  miles  south  of  Fort  Mason,  and 
in  going  to  San  Antonio  and  other  points  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Texas,  and  frequently  spent  the  night  at  the  little 
hotel  in  Fredericksburg,  kept  by  a German  named  Nimitz, 
who  was  one  of  a German  colony  which  had  settled  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, now  the  county  site  of  Gillespie  County.  Mr. 
Nimitz  was  of  an  educated  and  refined  German  family,  and 
took  a great  liking  to  General  Lee,  and  he  always  assigned 
General  Lee  to  a certain  room  in  his  hotel,  which,  as  long  as 
Mr.  Nimitz  lived,  was  known  as  General  Lee’s  room,  and  it  is 
yet  exhibited  to  visitors,  with  great  pride,  as  a sacred  memorial 
to  his  friend.  General  Lee. 

This  hotel  is  still  in  existence,  kept  by  the  same  family,  and 
it  is  still  a popular  hostelry,  and  General  Lee’s  room  and  the 
bed  in  which  he  slept  have  never  been  changed  or  used  by 
others. 

Many  reminiscences  of  General  Lee’s  services  in  Texas 
could  be  gathered  yet,  among  the  elderly  people  in  Texas, 
and  perhaps  some  books,  papers,  articles,  connected  with 
General  Lee’s  stay  in  Texas  at  Mason,  San  Antonio  and  other 
places. 


STATE  MEMORIAL  TO  SAM  DAVIS. 

The  old  home  of  Sam  Davis,  Tennessee’s  boy  hero,  near 
Smyrna,  Tenn.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  State  and  will  be 
restored  as  a memorial  to  the  brave  Confederate  soldier  who 
put  his  honor  above  life,  while  the  grounds  about  the  home 
will  be  made  into  a memorial  park.  This  is  not  the  birth- 
place of  Sam  Davis,  but  it  is  the  home  from  which  he  went 
into  the  Confederate  service  and  to  which  his  body  was  re- 
turned as  that  of  an  immortal  hero  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
in  the  garden  adjoining  the  home  he  rests  under  the  monu- 
ment placed  to  his  memory  by  his  father  and  mother,  who 
lie  there  with  him.  The  purchase  of  the  place  by  the  State 
as  a memorial  to  the  heroic  young  soldier  is  the  culmination 
of  work  begun  in  September,  1925,  when  memorial  exercises 
were  held  at  the  home  and  a movement  started  to  secure  it  as 
a memorial.  Dr.  J.  S.  Lowry,  of  Smyrna,  was  an  active 
spirit  in  this  work,  and  to  him  is  largely  due  credit  for  securing 
the  appropriation  by  the  State  legislature  of  $25,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  place  and  its  restoration.  The  property  in- 
cludes the  home  and  some  150  acres  of  land,  laying  within 
two  and  a half  miles  of  the  Dixie  Highway,  from  which  a 
State  road  leads  to  the  village  of  Smyrna  and  to  the  Davis 
home.  The  purchase  price  of  the  property  was  $15,000,  and 
the  balance  of  the  fund  will  be  used  for  its  restoration. 

The  commission  for  the  State  is  composed  of  the  governor, 
the  state  treasurer,  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  following  citizens  of  Smyrna:  Dr.  J.  S.  Lowry,  W.  H.  King, 
John  B.  Hager. 

The  Sam  Davis  Home  Chapter,  U.  D.  C. 

During  the  Middle  Tennessee  District  Conference,  U.  D. 
C.,  entertained  by  the  Murfreesboro  Chapter,  twenty  women 
of  Smyrna  formed  the  Sam  Davis  Home  Chapter,  and  this 
Chapter  will  cooperate  in  the  work  of  establishing  the  Sam 
Davis  memorial,  which  is  planned  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hermitage  near  Nashville.  At  the  same  time  was  or- 
ganized the  Stone  River  Chapter  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Mur- 
freesboro Chapter,  and  a great  niece  of  Sam  Da\"is,  little 
Mary  Catherine  Bell,  was  chosen  as  its  mascot. 

The  Tennessee  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Lowndes  Turney,  President,  will  cooperate  generally 
in  the  work  connected  with  this  memorial. 

One  brother  of  Sam  Davis,  C.  L.  Davis,  of  Smyrna,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Media  Matthews,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  are  still 
living 


A Fine  Way  to  Celebrate. — Capt.  John  L.  Collins,  of 
Coffeeville,  Miss.,  writes  that  he  celebrated  his  eighty-ninth 
birthday  by  sending  a list  of  new  subscribers  to  the  Veteran 
— accompanied  by  a good-sized  check.  Though  his  eyesight 
is  gone.  Captain  Collins  enjoys  having  the  Veteran  read  to 
him,  and  his  good  wife  does  the  reading.  He  does  not  think 
of  doing  without  it,  and  he  wants  everybody  else  he  can 
reach  to  have  it  too,  and  though  he  can’t  see  to  read  it,  he 
can  talk  it  up  just  as  well  as  ever,  and  the  success  of  his  talk 
is  shown  by  the  good  number  of  subscriptions  he  reports. 
He  writes  that  he  hopes  the  “Daughters  may  be  able  to  give 
to  the  world  in  a historical  way  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  Con- 
federate soldier  during  those  four  long  years  of  war”,  and 
prays  “that  the  Veteran  may  be  sustained  in  its  noble  work 
of  vindication.” 


Mrs.  O.  Z.  Bond,  Minerva,  La.,  asks  for  information  on 
Lieut.  Col.  Calvin  J.  Clack,  3rd  Tennessee  Regiment,  John 
C.  Brower’s  Brigade,  as  to  his  family,  descendants,  place  of 
residence,  etc.;  thinks  he  was  from  Giles  County,  Tenn. 
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A POET  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH. 

BY  VIRGINIA  LUCAS,  CHARLES  TOWN,  W.  VA. 

To  those  who  knew  him,  the  life  of  Daniel  Bedinger  Lucas 
was  one  continual  adventure,  an  obstacle  race,  wherein  he 
came  off  conquerer,  or  conquered,  as  you  look  at  it.  At  least, 
he  would  never  have  admitted,  never  did  admit,  defeat. 

Born  in  Jefferson,  the  most  beautiful  and  perhaps  the  most 
historic  county  of  Virginia,  it  was  his  fortune  to  see  the  land 
of  his  love  overrun  by  alien  soldiery,  devastation  converting 
his  home,  farms,  and  the  rolling  hills  and  sweet  valleys  of  the 
Shenandoah  into  that  desert  “over  which  a crow  must  carry 
his  own  rations.” 

The  date  of  his  birth,  March  16,  1836,  was  rather  an  un- 
eventful time  in  our  history.  But  it  was  about  that  time  that 
the  Hon.  William  Lucas,  lawyer,  planter,  stateman,  was 
building,  rebuilding,  we  should  perhaps  say,  Rion  Hall. 
And  Rion  Hall  is  an  event  in  itself. 

Rion  Hall  is  a house  set  on  a hill,  and  then  hid  under  a 
bushel.  That  is,  you  can’t  see  the  woods  at  Rion  Hall  for  the 
trees.  The  old  estate  was  derived  from  lands  of  William 
Burnett,  William  Hall,  and  John  Rion,  the  latter,  of  French 
extraction,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  whose  title  dates  back 
to  1784.  William  Burnett  is  the  only  one  of  the  proprietors 
who  honored  the  place  with  his  bones.  He  is  buried  in  the 
graveyard  behind  the  house,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  1815. 
His  wife  was  Polly  Douglas,  and  the  splendid  freestone  spring 
was  possibly  called  Douglas’s  Spring.  Of  that  one  can’t  be 
sure.  William  Hall,  Jr.,  married  Elizabeth  Lucas,  lived  at 
and  gave  Halltown  its  name;  and  his  descendants  moved 
“out  West.”  He  must  be  distinguished  from  the  John  Hall, 
of  Hall’s  Rifle  Factory  at  the  Ferry,  a Connecticut  genius, 
who  shares  with  John  Brown  the  fame  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry 
armory.  But  this  is  a digression. 

All  these  owners  either  sold  or  bequeathed  their  holdings  to 
one  Robert  Lucas,  who,  besides  the  land  he  got  with  his  wife, 
Sarah  Rion,  found  himself  also  buying  up  adjacent  territory 
with  what  has  been  a family  trait,  I may  say  weakness,  for 
generations.  The  name  Lucas  goes  with  love  of  land.  The 
old  Lucases  were  yeomen,  or  land-owning  gentry,  fox-hunting 
squires,  some  say;  and  a more  persistent  tradition  allies  them 
to  the  Lucases  of  Colchester,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  in  West- 
minster that  “all  the  brothers  were  valiant  and  all  the  sisters 
virtuous.”  Robert  Lucas,  the  emigrant,  was  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1683  and  1685.  His  grandson, 
Edward  Lucas,  supervisor  of  Fall’s  Township,  moved  down 
to  the  Valley,  took  up  land,  and  inscribed  his  initials  in  1732 
on  a boundary  stone,  still  in  evidence.  He  died  in  1764,  and 
of  his  eighteen  children,  only  two  left  inheritors  of  the  name. 
Six  sons  were  either  killed  or  wounded  by  the  Indians  in  wars 
on  the  Western  borderland.  William  was  captain  of  Virginia 
militia  in  1777,  and  the  same  year  entered  as  a private,  under 
Nathanael  Willis,  in  the  Virginia  Line.  In  1781,  he  was  cap- 
tain of  the  Border  Brigade;  removing  to  Chillicothe  his  son 
Robert  became  governor  of  Ohio,  later  of  Iowa,  and  has  nu- 
merous towns,  counties,  etc.,  named  in  his  honor.  The  other 
Revolutionary  officer,  Capt.  Edward  Lucas,  was  wounded  at 
Laurel  Hill;  he  married  Elizabeth  Edwards,  and  his  son  was 
the  Robert  mentioned  above.  His  grandsons,  Robert  and 
Edward,  served  in  the  V\'ar  of  1812,  and  William,  the  youngest, 
born  in  1800,  was  he  who  founded  Rion  Hall. 

Moments  there  are  in  life,  says  a modern  novel,  which, 
although  with  seemingly  no  reason,  “stand  fixed  in  the  eterni- 
ties of  memory.”  So  with  my  early  pictures  of  my  grand- 
father. The  old,  broad-brimmed  panama,  or  such  a thing,  is 
rememberable;  the  stentorian  voice,  a thunderous  roar,  not 
alarming,  nor  eten  funny,  but  sureK-  masterful.  The  “my” 


called  “me” — “Me  dogs,  me  cats,  me  trees,”  short  voweled. 
He  was  not  pretentious,  was  visited  by  many  an  old  crony 
not  quite  so  prominent  nor  half  so  scholarly.  The  slaves, 
even  when  they  had  become  “free  niggers”  (I  quote  from  their 
own  vernacular),  were  faithfully  devoted.  And  a small 
plantation  where  live  their  descendants  might  well  be  called 
after  old  Mr.  William  Lucas — “Billy,”  as  the  neighbors 
used  to  say. 

I remember  the  roses,  seeming  to  shut  in  the  doors,  so  close 
they  clambered  over  the  house.  The  wagonloads  of  fruit, 
carried  off  “free  gratis,”  rare,  far-brought  plums,  pears, 
apricots,  the  most  wonderful  apples  and  peaches,  which  for 
flavor  and  size  cast  in  the  shade  all  our  modern,  mercantile 
effects. 

The  sunsets  were  a great  occasion  in  my  childhood.  My 
mother  and  I used  to  walk  out  to  the  turnpike,  “Beck’s 
Gate,”  to  meet  my  father,  and  I would  ride  home  on  his 
horse,  sitting  in  front.  One  evening  I remember  in  particular. 
My  father’s  most  intimate  friend  (brother-in-law).  Judge  J. 
F.  McLaughlin,  of  Maryland,  afterwards  New  York  City,  was 
visiting  us  at  the  time.  He  summoned  us,  and  the  whole 
family  walked  up  the  road  to  see  the  most  splendid  appear- 
ance of  living  flame  from  horizon  to  zenith  that  I seem  ever  to 
have  seen.  I say  “seem,”  for  there  is  an  unreality  about  all 
these  thoughts.  They  are  as  nebulous  as  the  river  ride  on 
my  father’s  arm,  my  mother  riding  beside.  Both  were  adepts 
with  horses.  My  grandfather’s  stables,  while  depleted  by  the 
war,  still  possessed  some  fine  specimens.  Peacock,  the  spirited 
roan;  Canada  and  Cognac,  my  father’s  pair;  and  Charley, 
who  ran  away  with  us  and  had  to  be  sold;  and  Nina,  my 
mother’s  saddle  mare,  whom  the  darkies  always  called  “ Lina,” 
as  a compliment  to  the  mistress.  My  favorite  Cognac,  a 
chestnut  bay  pony,  was  a fiery-hearted  little  beast,  whom  it 
pleased  me  unspeakably  to  tease;  who  would  bite  at  me  when 
I made  a “moue,”  and  would  race  me  from  the  near  gate  to 
the  far  gate  while  I was  out  to  open  them- for  the  grandees, 
the  grown-ups,  who  sat  in  splendor  inside  the  jagger,  basket 
phaeton,  or  buggy,  whatever  it  chanced  to  be — perhaps  the 
spring  wagon,  which  was  our  first  remembered  equipage. 
These  were  war  times,  as  it  were,  and  no  one  had  a cent.  De- 
spoiled as  to  goods,  rifled  as  to  stock,  battered  and  beaten 
as  to  fences,  woods,  barns,  all  these  so  necessary  adjuncts,  but 
quite  unconquered  as  to  heart.  Ready  to  “turn  in  and  lick 
’em  again,”  as  the  veterans  used  to  say.  The  Yankees, 
radicals,  black  republicans,  who  had  it  all  their  own  way — 
and  still  do.  Perhaps  you  repent,  Lincoln,  on  your  pedestal, 
midway  between  your  Pennsylvania  and  old  Virginia  kin? 
The  Lincolns  of  Reading  are  the  best  of  Democrats,  and  have 
been  for  generations. 


RION  HALL  IN  1836. 
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DANIEL  BEDINGER  LUCAS. 

Well,  to  return.  My  grandfather’s  thick  and  shaggy  hair, 
his  straight  overhanging  brows,  eyes  almost  slits,  mouth  thin- 
lipped, wide,  wrinkles  most  numerous.  But — his  trees! 

How  I loved  them  in  my  infancy — and  now.  I cannot  write 
of  that  hard,  bitter  old  lawyer  and  political  warrior  without 
mention  of  his  trees.  I find  him  showing  a pathetic  solicitude 
about  the  opinion  of  his  constituents,  whom  I know  he  never 
feared.  But  they  turned  him  down  after  his  second  term  in 
Congress  (1843)  for  his  law  partner,  brother-in-law,  and  friend, 
not  so  good  a Democrat  either,  I am  sure.  Then  my  grand- 
father retired  to  the  farm,  the  beautiful  house  on  the  hill, 
with  rolling  meadows  around  it.  An  old  graveyard,  a fine 
gro^•e  of  cedars,  one  very  ancient  oak,  an  elm,  walnut,  and  a 
few  other  reminders  of  the  forest  primeval — these  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  exotic  and  stately  arboretum  which,  as  it 
grew,  consumed  my  grandsire’s  life,  his  very  heart. 

The  noteworthy  incidents  in  the  life  of  William  Lucas  were 
his  education  in  the  law,  at  the  feet  of  Judge  H.  St.  George 
Tucker,  of  Winchester;  his  two  terms  in  the  United  States 
Congress  (twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh),  membership 
in  the  Virginia  General  .Assembly  of  1838;  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1850;  and  his  defeat  for  the  con\ention  of 
1860,  when  he  would  sureh  have  voted  for  secession,  for  he 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  State  Rights.  Over  sixt>',  he  was 
beyond  military  age  when  the  war  broke  out.  At  that  time 
he  had  become  a great  recluse,  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the 
pleasures  of  horticulture  and  farming.  He  was  to  see  his  whole 
fortune,  built  up  with  strenuous  toil,  destroyed  with  the  de- 
struction of  his  country.  A safeguard,  however,  from  a 
former  political  ally,  saved  Rion  Hall,  in  its  twelve-acre  in- 
closure, with  its  wealth  of  magnolias,  flowering  trees,  shrubs, 
and  roses,  from  demolition  by  the  passing  armies.  The  house 
was  used  as  headquarters  by  Sheridan.  An  old  neighbor,  a 
Mrs.  Beck  (Union  and  German  people,  but  warm  friends  and 
tenants),  carried  under  her  hoop  skirt  the  family  portraits 
to  her  house  at  the  gate,  and  slept  all  through  the  war  with 
them  under  her  feather  bed.  She  described  the  smashing 


of  mirrors,  and  invasion  of  sick  rooms,  searching  of  wardrobes 
and  bureaus  (for  concealed  soldiery);  stealing  of  watches, 
alas!  and  stepping  on  the  baby’s  finger,  in  a very  realistic  way. 
The  baby  was  a grandchild,  wee  daughter  of  .Sally  Kleanor 
Lucas,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Everett  \\.  Bedinger,  who,  with  her 
husband  and  seven  children,  came  in  1864  to  Rion  Hall  and 
was  ill  there.  A few  years  later  she  died  of  consumption 
that  malady  so  fatal  in  those  days.  In  our  parlor,  the  saber 
cuts  on  door  and  mantel  still  show  -Sheridan’s  consulting  room. 
Desecration  of  the  graveyard  was  prevented  by  my  grand- 
father’s going  out  and  asking  if  a Colonel  Burnett  was  not 
one  of  their  officers?  “Well,”  he  said,  when  they  replied  in 
the  affirntative,  “you’re  violating  the  graves,  then,  of  >oui 
ancestors,  for  these  Burnetts  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Burnetts 
of  Ohio,  whence  you  have  come.”  They  desisted.  Of  course 
it  was  hidden  treasure  for  which  they  were  searching,  and, 
alas,  there  was  none. 

My  grandfather  had  among  his  riding  and  driving  horses 
a very  fine  pair  of  snow-white  geldings.  One  of  these  was  the 
white  horse  ridden  throughout  his  campaigns  by  Ashby. 
The  other  was  commandeered  by  the  Yankees,  and  so  the 
brothers  doubtless  met  on  the  battle  field  in  opposing  ranks. 

Several  times  I have  come  across  folks  who  were  quartered 
at  Rion  Hall,  and  they  seem  to  have  considered  it  a paradise 
on  eartJi.  One  man,  now  in  Chicago,  told  a friend  that  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  see  that  “old  man  Lucas  did  not  give 
aid  to  the  Rebels.”  That  he  ditl,  when  time  and  opportunity 
offered. 

My  father’s  mother  was  Virginia,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Bedinger,  of  Shepherdstown,  a soldier  of  the  Revolution  and, 
later,  paymaster  at  the  Gosport  Xavy  Yard.  V irginia  was 
considered  very  beautiful,  if  friends  and  family  may  be  be- 
lieved. Her  portrait  is  not  flattered,  but  it  Is  not  unattrac- 
tive, though  the  hair  piled  high  was  trying  for  so  broad  a 
forehead,  and  the  artist  makes  her  brunette  in  lieu  of  the  gold- 
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en  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  her  race.  She  was  romantic  and 
gifted,  wildly  in  love  with  her  somewhat  austere  husband. 
She  died  in  1839,  at  the  birth  of  a fifth  child,  a daughter, 
who  was  buried,  “the  child  in  the  grave  with  the  mother.” 
Her  other  children  were  William,  a pleasant  and  talented 
young  man,  who  died  of  consumption,  in  1863,  in  Florida, 
at  the  home  of  his  kinsman.  Governor  Douglas.  Next  came 
Sally,  of  whom  we  have  spoken;  then  Daniel  Bedinger,  who 
(if  I do  say  it)  was  the  flower  of  the  entire  family.  Brilliant, 
gentle,  witty,  shy  as  a girl  and  as  pure,  he  grew  up  a strange 
combination  of  the  backwoods  country  youth,  poetic  and 
intellectual,  and  the  citizen  of  the  world  that  all  great  men 
seem  to  be  from  birth.  Lawrence  Marye,  an  old  friend  and 
college  mate,  wrote  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  death: 

“Mr.  Lucas  was  for  four  years  a student  of  the  university, 
and  his  fellow  students  there  who  still  linger  remember  well 
the  charm  of  his  companionship,  his  genial  disposition,  his 
brilliant  mind,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  conversation.”  And 
again:  “Many  gifted  sons  of  the  South  have,  in  the  past 
few  years,  obeyed  the  inevitable  summons,  but  among  them 
all,  no  brighter  spirit,  no  nobler  soul  has  paid  the  last  debt 
of  nature  than  Daniel  Bedinger  Lucas.”  Colonel  Marye’s 
voice  has  a ring  of  truth  that  makes  me  feel  his  tribute  more 
than  other  and  more  eloquent  ones  from  elsewhere. 

In  the  “Obstacle  Race”  where  my  father  so  gallantly 
won  out,  the  first  feature  was  that  he  had  a fall  in  infancy, 
from  the  porch  at  Bedford  (his  grandmother’s),  in  Shepherds- 
town.  From  this  arose  the  spinal  trouble  which  overshadowed 
his  life  and  caused  untold  suffering  until,  at  last,  nearing  mid- 
dle age,  his  health  became  established  on  a secure  basis. 
He  attributed  to  out-door  life  the  strength  finally  acquired, 
for  when  he  left  college,  old  Dr.  Hugh  McGuire  gave  him 
just  four  years  to  live.  At  three  years  of  age,  he  lost  the 
mother  whom  he  would  have  adored.  The  children  were  sent 
by  the  desolated  father  to  near-by  cousins  to  be  reared,  three 
at  Cold  Spring,  the  home  of  Col.  Robert  Lucas,  “Uncle 
Robert.”  The  fourth,  Virginia,  “our  little  sister,”  as  they 
called  her,  to  Mrs.  Davis  {nee  Ranson),  who  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, becoming  Mrs.  Bedinger,  of  Kentucky,  and,  finally, 
marrying  a Clay.  Hence,  Virginia  spent  much  of  her  youth 
in  Kentucky.  She  was,  however,  sent  to  Staunton  to  the 
Episcopal  Institute,  where  for  intimate  friends  she  had,  among 
others,  Gussie  and  Mary  Stuart.  The  latter,  Mrs.  Hunter 
McGuire,  of  Richmond,  still  preserves  an  affectionate  and  ad- 
miring memory  of  this  frail  but  gifted  being,  who  was,  after 
so  brief  a life,  to  die  in  the  sixties  of  consumption,  her  end 
probably  hastened  by  the  hardships  of  the  war. 

While  living  at  Cold  Spring,  my  father  went  to  the  old 
field  school  at  Uvilla.  He  had  two  very  devoted  young 
cousins,  George  (Cedar  Lawn)  Washington  and  “Ned  Lee,” 
later  the  distinguished  Gen.  Edwin  Grey  Lee,  of  the  Con- 
federacy. These  boys  used  to  carry  on  their  shoulders  “ Dan- 
ny,” or  “Bedinger,”  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  when  they 
went  hunting  or  on  'longer  jaunts  than  his  delicate  strength 
could  endure.  A beautiful  chivalry  and  devotion  he  seemed 
always  to  call  forth  from  cousins,  sisters,  and  friends.  And 
the  beauty  of  countenance  and  loftiness  of  expression  war- 
ranted the  love  which  he  inspired.  I never  knew  anyone  who 
could  resist  my  father’s  personality,  so  full  of  gayety  and 
charm. 

Sent  next  to  be  taught  by  a Mr.  Cameron  at  Col.  Braxton 
Davenport’s,  I can  recall  many  anecdotes  which  he  used  to 
tell  of  his  life  there:  how  Mrs.  Davenport  used  to  stand  the 
little  darkies  in  a row  to  say  their  catechism,  giving  a fillip  on 
the  head  with  her  thimble  to  those  who  never  knew  which  one 


God  had  made.  And  the  boys  would  offer  a penny  to  the 
small  pickaninny  who  could  hold  his  heel  longest  on  the 
stove. 

At  the  end  of  those  happy  days  with  his  friends.  Jack 
Straith,  Sam  Wright,  and  Ned  Lee,  young  Lucas  went  in  the 
lumbering  old  stagecoach  down  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  into  Warrenton,  to  the  Warren  Green  School,  taught 
by  a Mr.  Richard  Smith.  Here  fate  might  have  had  a hand 
had  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a little  girl  busily  en- 
gaged at  Miss  Milligan’s,  just  eight  miles  from  where  these 
Jefferson  County  boys  were  ensconced.  Lina  Tucker  Brooke, 
the  unruly,  brainy,  and  altogether  delightful  daughter  of 
Henry  L.  Brooke,  of  Richmond,  was  there  studying  Latin 
and  the  higher  mathematics.  The  Odes  of  Horace,  however, 
and  the  mysteries  of  Euclid  would  have  been  no  drawing 
cards  to  engage  the  affections  of  my  father.  He  failed  in 
“math,”  and  knew  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  in  spite  of 
rooming  with  the  celebrated  Crawford  H.  Toy  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

William  Lucas,  Jr.,  had  also  been  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  but  I do  not  think  the  two  brothers  were  there  to- 
gether. My  father’s  first  roommate  was  John  Yates  Beall, 
and  their  room,  I think,  was  the  identical  one  in  which  Poe 
had  conceived  the  “Tales  of  the  Ragged  Mountains.” 

At  Judge  Brockenbrough’s  Law  School,  in  Lexington,  the 
final  milestones  were  passed  in  the  acquisition  of  a learning 
that,  while  it  was  modest,  was  yet  extensive,  and  gave  to  my 
father’s  writings  the  perfection  that  distinguished  them. 
Sitting  at  the  same  boarding  house  table,  the  demure  young 
poet  and  T.  J.  Jackson,  the  future  war  god  of  the  South,  felt 
no  stirrings  of  destiny.  Yet  with  its  stanza  to  Stonewall, 
“The  Land  Where  We  Were  Dreaming”  inspired  Mrs.  Jack- 
son’s admiration  more  than  any  poem  of  the  South.  So  also 
of  Miss  Mary  Lee  and  some  other  notable  folks. 

In  relating  my  father’s  association  with  Rion  Hall,  where 
he  spent  many  happy  days  in  his  young  manhood,  and 
where,  from  practicing  law  in  Richmond,  he  returned  to 
witness  the  trial  of  John  Brown;  whither  also  he  came  from 
his  ride  through  the  Kanawha  with  Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  and 
again,  having  nursed  through  a fatal  illness  his  beloved  and 
only  brother;  and  again,  after  his  Canadian  visit,  with  its 
sad  occasion  the  trial  and  death  of  John  Yates  Beall — I 
must  say  that  I think  Rion  Hall  meant  more  to  him  in  the 
days  of  his  early  married  life,  and  on  through  the  advancing 
years.  Then,  no  matter  what  good  fortune,  emolument,  or 
honor  befell  him,  he  (“we,”  for  I was  then  on  the  scene) 
ever  returned  to  the  beautiful  old  home  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  joy  which  nothing  could  surpass.  Nor  could  any  disap- 
pointment or  disaster  mar  the  peaceful  and  blessed  serenity 
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which  emanates  from  trees  and  flowers  that  seek  the  sky  amid 
the  encircling  arms  of  beautiful  blue  hills. 

And  in  the  story  of  Lucas,  the  poet,  and  Rion  Mall,  the 
home  of  poets,  horticulturists,  and  (incidentally)  fanciers  of 
cats,  the  most  touching  reminiscence  must  always  be  con- 
nected with  the  romantic  and  gifted  Virginia  Bedinger  Lucas, 
whose  nom  de  plume  of  “ Eglantine  ” made  her  a familiar  favor- 
ite of  the  thoughtful  or  sentimentally  inclined  people  of  her 
day.  Coming,  at  great  sacrifice  of  the  feelings  both  of  her 
foster  mother  and  herself,  to  live  with  her  father  in  1858,  she 
spent  the  last  seven  years  of  her  life  amid  the  trees  and  flowers 
of  the  Valley.  And  at  Rion  Hall,  in  a sixth  sense  that  comes 
to  me  from  the  spirit  world,  I find  an  intimate  association 
with  this  poet-aunt,  whom  I never  knew,  but  whose  devoted 
attachment  to  my  father  seems  to  lend  an  extra  halo  to  a 
very  exquisite  and  ethereal  character. 

She  never  comes  to  me  in  dreams,  as  so  many,  though  once 
1 held  in  my  hand  a boxful  of  the  tiniest  jewels — sapphires, 
rubies,  amber,  and  emerald  and  brilliants — all  infinitely  small 
and  sparkling,  and  some  one  said:  “This  is  your  Aunt  Vir- 
ginia’s treasure  chest.”  That  was  a dream.  Perhaps  it 
meant  that  these  were  her  beautiful  perceptions,  loves,  joys, 
the  delicate,  fragile  emotions  which  she  could  not  transmit, 
but  which  she  was  willing  to  show  to  me,  her  namesake.  The 
intimate  and  lovely  jewels  of  her  soul. 

Of  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  her  favorite  brother, 
my  father,  one  can  judge  from  his  preface  to  the  “Wreath 
of  Eglantine,”  where  he  offered  her  a tribute  as  beautiful  as 
any  in  the  language.  Written  in  those  days  when  we  did  not 
veil  or  shut  up  our  feelings,  as  to-day,  in  hearts  none  too  celi- 
bate. Sentiment  was  ushered  in  with  a flowery  formality 
and  grace,  and  we  received  her  alw'ays  kneeling,  as  in  the 
presence  of  a queen. 

Surely,  in  the  beloved  garden,,  amid  her  roses,  lilies,  and 
hyacinths,  something  survives.  And  more  surely  on  the  hill- 
side where  grow  the  bloodroot  families,  squirrel  corn,  twinleaf, 
anemone,  and  columbine,  the  Virginia  spring  beauty,  wild 
violets  of  many  hues,  trillium,  geranium,  wild  phlox,  and  wild 
sweet  ferns  of  her  planting;  but  most,  O,  most  of  all,  in  the 
bluebells,  dancing,  fleeing,  drooping  through  the  woods,  I see 
and  feel  her  charm,  her  soft,  old-fashioned  delicacy  of  thought, 
and  her  tender  and  youthful  and  affectionate  grace.  Dying 
at  the  advanced  age  of  twenty-seven,  I once  thought  of  her 
as  in  a sad-eyed  old  maidenhood.  In  later  years,  seeing 
what  she  accomplished  in  the  way  of  culture  and  poetic  skill, 
I felt  her  premature  death  to  have  been  the  cutting  off  in 
its  tenderness  of  a very  pure  and  gifted  soul. 


IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  MONOCACY,  MD. 

BY  I.  G.  BRADWELL,  BRANTLEY,  .ALA. 

The  article  by  Judge  Worthington  in  the  January  Veteran 
is  a vivid  reminder  to  me  of  the  engagement  at  Monocacy,  Md., 
in  which  so  many  of  my  comrades  lost  their  lives  and  in  which 
I came  so  near  to  being  killed  myself — a very  important 
event  in  the  history  of  our  country  w'hich  caused  a delay  of 
one  day  that  saved  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  perhaps  Lincoln 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  under  Early. 
On  the  Worthington  plantation  and  those  adjoining,  the 
battle  took  place.  Although  this  battle  was  fought  nearly 
sixty-four  years  ago,  and  the  great  battles  I had  just  passed 
through  were  on  a much  greater  scale  than  this  one,  it  still 
clings  to  my  memory. 

In  writing  of  this,  I must  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
mention  other  things  leading  up  to  this  battle,  otherwise  the 
reader  might  not  understand  much  that  he  ought  to  know  at 


this  time  when  facts  have  been  so  distorted  and  misrepre- 
sented as  to  make  them  appear  as  present-day  historians 
would  have  them  understood  by  a new  generation. 

The  Confederate  forces  engaged  in  this  campaign  under 
General  Early  having  just  passed  through  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  etc.,  were  fearfully 
decimated.  Brigades  were  only  regiments,  divisions  were 
brigades  in  numerical  strength,  but  all  were  veterans  of 
much  experience  in  battle.  His  numbers  have  been  greatly 
overestimated,  even  by  his  friends. 

I cannot  say  whether  General  Lee  had  in  mind  a demonstra- 
tion against  Washington  at  the  time  he  detached  General 
Early  and  his  command  to  meet  Hunter  at  Lynchburg,  but 
something  had  to  be  done  to  stop  his  triumphal  march.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  our  surprise,  we  were  ordered  out  of  the  works 
at  Cold  Harbor,  where  we  were  facing  Grant’s  army,  and 
went  into  camps  in  the  rear,  where  we  rested  two  days  of 
precious  time.  Long  before  day  we  set  out  for  Lynchburg 
on  a forced  march  to  meet  that  Falstaff  and  his  army  before 
he  could  enter  that  city. 

Early’s  force  consisted  of  Gordon’s  division,  about  twenty- 
seven  hundred  strong,  in  advance,  followed  by  General 
Rodes  and  the  artillery.  We  pushed  on  over  the  railroad 
track,  now  utterly  torn  up  by  Sheridan’s  Cavalry,  until  we 
were  met  by  trains  of  old  ramshackle  cars  sent  to  meet  us. 
On  these  we  climbed  and  were  carried  to  our  destination, 
where  we  arrived  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 
We  detrained  immediately  and  marched  through  the  town. 
Hunter  had  already  arrived  there  and  had  thrown  up  a long 
line  of  earthworks,  on  which  he  had  mounted  cannon  to 
protect  himself  from  a few  old  men,  citizens  of  the  place,  and 
twelve-  and  fourteen-year  old  boys,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
to  defend  their  homes.  These  were  throwing  up  breastworks 
on  the  edge  of  the  town  as  we  passed  out. 

Finding  the  enemy  so  numerous  and  strongly  posted.  Gen- 
eral Gordon  decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Rodes 
and  the  artillery  before  making  an  attack  These  came  up 
during  the  night  and  took  position  on  our  right  at  daybreak, 
skirmishers  were  thrown  out  to  see  what  the  enemy  could  do, 
and  all  that  day  a lively  exchange  of  compliments  passed 
between  the  opposite  forces,  while  the  artillery  on  each  side 
assisted  in  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

In  the  meantime.  General  Early  was  perfecting  his  plans 
to  assault  the  enemy  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  but  when 
we  approached  the  works  not  a gun  was  fired,  and  we  found 
our  foe  had  fled  during  the  night. 

Now  began  a foot  race  for  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia, 
in  which  Hunter  abandoned  to  our  small  force  of  cavalry, 
which  kept  in  close  touch  with  him,  much  of  his  artillery, 
army  transport  wagons,  and  other  equipment,  besides  many 
prisoners  who  could  not  keep  their  places  in  ranks,  but  fell 
into  our  hands.  This  march  was  very  hard  on  the  Confed- 
erates, who  were  equally  as  anxious  to  capture  General 
Hunter  as  he  was  to  escape.  He  had  rendered  himself  so 
obnoxious  to  our  authorities  by  his  inhumanity  that  they 
were  very  desirous  to  get  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  the  white  people  of  the  South  ought  to  be  exter- 
minated by  fire  and  sword.  Every  morning  W'e  rose  long 
before  day  and  started  in  pursuit  and  marched  until  a late 
hour  at  night.  But  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  fires  of  his 
encampment,  we  were  too  tired  to  attack  and  he  was  out  and 
gone  some  time  during  the  night.  This  was  the  nature  of 
his  retreat  until  he  finally  escaped  through  the  narrow  moun- 
tain roads  of  West  Virginia. 

While  his  army  occupied  Lexington  before  he  went  to 
Lynchburg  his  soldiers  went  to  the  cemetery  where  Stone- 
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wall  Jackson  is  buried,  and  many  of  them  took  a small 
quantity  of  dirt  from  the  mound  and  put  it  in  their  pocket- 
books.  Others  cut  a small  piece  of  wood  from  the  flagpole 
at  the  head  of  the  grave.  Our  cavalry  who  captured  the 
prisoners  found  these  souvenirs  in  their  possession.  Hunter 
burned  the  Virginia  Military  Academy  at  that  place.  I sup- 
pose his  soldiers  were  as  brave  as  any  others,  but  our  men 
had  a great  contempt  for  them  on  account  of  their  command- 
ing officer. 

Late  at  night  of  the  last  day  of  the  pursuit,  General  Early 
reluctantly  returned  to  the  Valley  pike,  where  he  rested  his 
army  all  the  next  day.  If  he  had  orders  from  General  Lee  to 
capture  Washington,  D.  G.,  and  he  had  pushed  on  as  rapidly 
as  we  had  come  from  Richmond,  he  would  have  had  ample 
time  to  march  into  that  place. 

Early  moved  leisurely  down  the  Valley  until  he  came  to 
Martinsburg  on  the  3rd  of  July,  where  we  drove  off  General 
Sigel,  the  “Flying  Dutchman,”  and  captured  a large  quantity 
of  army  stores.  Here  again  we  lost  much  valuable  time  in 
destroying  the  railroad.  On  the  6th  we  waded  the  Potomac 
and  drove  Sigel  and  his  army  into  their  impregnable  fortified 
position  on  Maryland  Heights,  overlooking  the  Potomac  and 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.  Not  wishing  to  leave  this  considerable 
force  in  his  rear  without  giving  them  a good  reason  to  keep 
quiet  and  be  good.  General  Early  deployed  Gordon’s  Brigade 
around  the  mountain  and  began  a lively  skirmish  battle  with 
the  enemy.  This  consumed  two  days  of  valuable  time,  in 
which  the  enemy  expected  us  to  assault  them  and  showed 
their  apprehension  by  the  free  use  of  artillery  ammunition, 
and  at  this  place  we  lost  some  of  our  best  soldiers,  killed  or 
wounded  by  shell  fire. 

Feeling  that  he  had  this  idea  well  fixed  in  their  minds.  Gen- 
eral Early  marched  his  forces  away  from  this  mountain 
fortress  after  midnight  of  July  9th,  en  route  for  Washington. 
In  all  my  experience  as  a soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  I 
never  saw  a night  so  dark.  It  was  impossible  to  see  any  ob- 
ject ahead  of  us.  The  file  of  soldiers  in  front  of  the  column 
marching  two  abreast,  reached  forth  their  hands  and  caught 
a few  strands  of  the  colonel’s  horse’s  tail  to  keep  themselves  in 
the  narrow  mountain  path,  and  those  in  the  rear  were  guided 
by  the  footfalls  of  those  immediately  in  front;  but  after  we 
reached  the  open  country,  we  suffered  no  great  inconvenience 
until  daylight.  At  early  dawn  we  passed  by  General  Rodes’s 
men  sleeping  sweetly  under  their  blankets  in  the  fields  by  the 
roadside,  and  we  felt  envious  that  we  had  been  denied  the 
privilege. 

Further  on  we  bivouacked,  kindled  little  fires,  and  warmed 
up  our  coarse  rations  of  bread  and  boiled  beef.  After  we  had 
eaten  and  rested  perhajfs  an  hour  in  all,  we  resumed  our  march 
as  light  hearted  and  jolly  as  if  we  had  enjoyed  a feast.  On 
this  march  we  felt  sure  that  victory  was  ours  now,  since  we 
were  no  more  facing  in  breastworks  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  Grant’s  army,  and,  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  our 
noble  John  B.  Gordon,  we  were  willing  to  be  led  anywhere; 
though  young,  we  were  all  veterans  of  many  battles  and 
thought  we  were  superior  in  bravery,  dash,  and  military  skill 
to  any  force  the  enemy  could  bring  to  oppose  us  in  the  open 
country.  Then  we  had  an  idea  we  were  on  our  way  to  Wash- 
ington, where  we  would  march  in,  capture  “Old  Abe,”  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 

We  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  him  and  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  outrageous  policy  of  his  government  in 
their  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  Southern  people.  There  were 
in  our  ranks  many  whose  homes  were  burned  and  their  mothers 
and  little  brothers  and  sisters  turned  out  in  the  cold  to  live  or 
die.  They  knew  of  other  atrocities  more  shocking.  Others 


had  been  in  prison  and  knew  what  tortures  their  comrades 
there  were  suffering,  dying  by  hundreds  every  day  of  disease, 
starvation,  and  cold.  Knowing  these  things,  all  were  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice  to  put  a stop  to  them.  Animated  by 
these  thoughts,  we  cared  little  for  the  hardships  we  were  then 
undergoing,  but  marched  forward  resolved  to  do  our  best 
for  our  cause  and  country. 

Some  time  during  the  morning,  we  heard  the  boom  of 
cannon  in  front  toward  Frederick,  but  we  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  it,  as  that  was  not  unusual  when  we  were  on  the 
march.  The  cavalry  was  always  ahead  in  touch  with  the 
enemy  and  having  minor  engagements  with  their  advanced 
forces.  Though  it  was  continuous  as  tve  advanced,  we  thought 
little  or  nothing  of  it,  and  when  we  were  coming  over  the 
higher  ridges  west  of  the  city,  we  could  see  clouds  of  white 
smoke  of  the  artillery  arising  beyond  the  town. 

Before  we  reached  the  city,  the  head  of  our  column  turned 
to  the  right  and  took  a road  that  led  off  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion. This  we  followed  some  distance  and  then  turned 
toward  the  east,  crossing  a creek  before  we  reached  the  river. 
At  this  creek,  or  the  ri^•er,  I remember  we  found  General 
Gordon  sitting  on  his  horse,  and  as  some  of  our  comrades 
showed  a desire  to  make  some  preparation  before  stepping 
into  the  water,  he  spoke  in  a commanding  voice  and  said, 
“Plunge  right  in,  boj  s,  no  time  for  taking  off  shoes,”  and 
into  it  we  went.  The  bottom  was  ^ery  sticky  mud,  and  we 
came  out  wet  and  heavy.  After  we  got  across  the  Monocac>-, 
we  found  a large  meadow,  and  as  we  advanced  some  dis- 
tance we  saw  that  some  of  our  cavalry  had  been  having  a 
hot  engagement  with  the  enemy.  I saw  a cavalryman  taking 
his  saddle  off  of  his  horse  lying  dead  or  wounded.  When 
this  man  saw  us  coming,  he  ran  to  us  with  his  cavalry  equip- 
ment, saying:  “I’m  glad  jou’re  come.  We’ll  give  them  

Yankees  hell  now.  1 want  to  go  in  with  you  boys.”  I did 
not  pay  any  more  attention  to  him,  and  do  not  know  whether 
he  did  so  or  not. 

Our  brave  cavalrymen  under  General  McCausland  had 
crossed  the  river  at  the  ford  where  we  came  over  and,  after 
dismounting,  made  an  attack  in  an  open  field  on  General 
Rickett’s  five  thousand  veterans  in  good  position  behind  a 
fence.  Twice  they  had  charged  the  enemy  and  were  badly 
cut  up  before  we  reached  the  scene. 

After  passing  out  of  the  meadow  near  the  river,  we  saw 
before  us  at  some  distance  a mountainous  ridge.  This  was 
covered  with  timber,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  was 
covered  with  rocks,  which  made  our  advance  over  it  difficult. 
Behind  this  Gordon’s  Brigade,  now  commanded  by  General 
Clement  A.  Evans,  numbering  not  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred, was  formed.  General  Evans,  misinformed  as  to  the 
enemy’s  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  rode 
along  behind  the  regiments  and  told  us  that  the  enemy’s 
left  wing  rested  just  over  the  hill.  He  instructed  us  to  advance 
quietly  until  we  had  passed  over  the  crest  and  when  we  hail 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  to  bring  a yell  and  fall  on  them 
and  rout  them  as  we  had  done  so  successfully  in  the  \\’ilder- 
ness  on  the  5th  of  May,  when  we  had  routed  General  (irani’s 
right  wing,  capturing  two  of  his  generals  and  doubling  up  his 
whole  army. 

But  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  General  Rickett  was  over 
there  facing  toward  us  with  five  thousand  veteran  troops  sent 
from  Grant’s  army,  one  line  in  the  open  wheat  field,  and 
another  in  a sunken  road  in  the  rear,  behind  a high  rail  fence, 
and  still  another  on  the  Georgetown  pike  protected  by  high 
banks.  Fourteen  hundred  ragged  Confederates  against 
five  thousand  Yanks!  When  the  word  was  given,  we  moved 
forward  according  to  instructions  and,  in  spite  of  the  rough 
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nalure  of  tlic  giouiul,  kept  our  aliginnenl  perfect.  \\  hen  we 
came  in  siglit  of  tlie  enemy’s  forces  in  the  open  field,  we 
brought  a yell  and  started  for  them.  They  replied  with  a 
well-directed  volley  that  seemed  to  kill  or  wound  every  of- 
ficer in  the  brigade  and  very  many  men  in  the  ranks. 

Hut  this  did  not  check  our  advance  a minute.  We  dashed 
forward,  and  the  enemy’s  line,  as  usual,  broke  immediately, 
and  we  pressed  them  back  across  the  broken  ground  full  of 
shocks  of  wheat  on  to  the  second  line  in  the  sunken  road  be- 
hind the  fence.  Here  they  made  a determined  resistance  for 
(piite  a while,  but  we  routed  them  out  of  this  also.  The 
ground  from  this  place  to  the  Georgetown  Pike  was  much 
more  level  and  perfectly  open.  Over  this  we  drove  them  in 
a trot  until  they  took  refuge  behind  the  banks  of  this  road. 

By  this  time  our  ranks  were  pretty  thin — hardly  a good 
skirmish  line — but  ranged  along  the  higher  ground  we  con- 
tinued for  quite  a while  to  exchange  shots  at  the  heads  of  the 
enemy  in  the  road  below  us.  In  the  meantime  the  fighting 
was  hot  on  the  left  toward  the  river  and  on  the  right  at  the 
Thomas  house,  where  the  enemy  had  a considerable  force 
holding  the  residence,  outhouses,  and  grove  around  the 
premises.  The  regiments  of  our  brigade,  which  attacked 
this  part  of  the  enemy’s  line,  were  as  good  as  any  in  the 
brigade,  but  they  had  to  come  up  through  the  open  field  to 
the  attack,  while  the  enemy  was  protected  by  the  buildings. 
Here  again  we  lost  some  of  our  best  soldiers  until  our  ar- 
tillerymen finally,  with  much  effort,  succeeded  by  some  means 
in  getting  one  gun  across  the  river.  This  they  placed  in  posi- 
tion at  the  corner  of  the  Worthington  residence  and  opened 
on  the  enemy  at  the  Thomas  house  with  such  effect  that 
their  resistance  ceased  and  gave  way  along  the  whole  line. 

In  the  center,  where  this  scribe  w'as  trying  to  do  his  duty, 
the  men  on  the  firing  line  had  melted  away  until  by  this 
time  there  were  but  three  of  us  still  keeping  up  the  fight. 
When  the  last  shot  was  fired  by  the  enemy,  they  ran  away  and 
left  us  there,  but  not  until  we  gave  them  a last  parting  saluta- 
tion and  the  fight  was  over.  Looking  around,  we  were  amazed 
by  the  sudden  close  of  the  engagement.  Not  a Confed  or 
Yank  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  except  three  blue-clad  fellows 
lying  about  a hundred  yards  away,  too  badly  wounded 
to  stand  up.  On  the  left  of  our  line  toward  the  river,  where 
the  enemy  occupied  the  sunken  road  under  the  hill,  our  men 
were  badly  cut  to  pieces.  They  had  to  advance  in  the  open, 
while  the  enemy  was  well  protected  and  presented  nothing 
to  shoot  at  except  their  heads.  The  61st  Georgia,  one  of  our 
best  regiments,  but  now  reduced  to  only  150  men,  a regiment 
that  had  never  failed  to  drive  the  enemy  from  any  position, 
charged  them  several  times,  only  to  be  shot  to  pieces  in 
every  attempt  to  dislodge  them,  and  perhaps  W'ould  never 
have  done  so,  but,  fortunately  for  them,  when  they  had  about 
lost  heart,  the  Louisiana  brigades  of  Hays  and  Nichols,  origi- 
nally ten  thousand  strong,  but  now  reduced  to  only  two 
hundred,  seeing  their  friends  slaughtered,  boldly  waded  the 
river  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  flank  and  in  the  rear. 
Once  more  taking  heart,  they  joined  in  the  final  attack,  which 
resulted  in  routing  the  enemy  on  that  part  of  the  line.  The 
broken  remnants  of  Lew  Wallace's  army,  though  double  that 
of  the  Confederates  engaged  in  this  battle,  fled,  utterh’ 
routed,  toward  Baltimore.  At  no  time  during  the  fight,  as 
far  as  I could  sec,  did  the  enemy  assume  the  offensive,  but  fled 
from  one  position  of  protection  to  another,  closeh'  pursued 
by  the  Confederates,  until  the  close  of  the  engagement. 

But  I must  admit  I could  not  see  what  was  going  on  along 
the  whole  line.  I could  see  pretty  well  from  the  center  to  the 
right  at  the  Thomas  house,  but  my  view  to  the  left,  where 
there  was  much  bitter  fighting  in  progress,  was  obscured. 


This  battle,  as  far  as  Gordon’s  Gem-gia  Brigade  was  con- 
cerned, was  conducted  by  j)rivate  soldiers,  each  man  acting 
independently,  as  our  officers,  as  I ha\e  already  intimated, 
were  sliot  down  in  the  first  volley  fired  by  the  enemy. 

Tire  loss  on  each  sitle  was  about  seven  hunrlred.  Tliat  of 
Gordon’s  Brigade  was  about  five  hundred  in  killed  anef 
wounded.  Many  of  these  brave  young  fellows  had  on  their 
bodies  the  marks  of  many  wounds  recei\ed  in  previous 
battles.  Peace  to  their  ashes! 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  make  this  battle  field  a memorial 
park  to  commemorate  this  event,  whicli  delaved  our  advance 
on  Washington  one  <lay  and  thereby  saved  that  city  and 
perhaps  Lincoln  from  falling  into  our  hands.  What  the  result 
on  the  war  would  have  been  had  we  succeeded,  1 will  not; 
attempt  to  say,  but  1 know  the  sentiment  which  animated' 
every  soldier  in  Early's  army.  We  were  all  exceedingly 
anxious  to  get  Lincoln  and  hold  him  to  account  for  the  in- 
human treatment  of  the  Southern  people  and  the  outrageous 
punishment  of  our  helpless  prisoners  in  their  hands.  We 
were  all  exasperated  on  account  of  these  things. 

Gettysburg  was  on  a much  larger  scale  than  Monocacy, 
and  there  are  memorials  all  over  the  ground  to  commemorate 
the  event,  but  the  latter  was  even  more  important  in  con- 
sequence as  to  the  result  of  the  war  than  the  former. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  say  that  1 am  no  hero;  but  when 
this  battle  ended  so  abruptly,  two  comrades  and  I were  the 
only  Confederates  on  the  ground.  We  stood  there  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  Georgetown  Pike  as  the  last  of  our 
enemies  ran  away,  and  we  hastened  their  departure  by  empty- 
ing our  Enfields  at  them  as  a mark  of  our  respect. 

Everything  now  was  quiet.  Looking  around  us,  we  saw 
scattered  everywhere  over  the  field  new'  U.  S.  army  blankets, 
linen  tent  flies,  knapsacks,  guns,  and  other  equipment  cast 
aside  by  Rickett’s  men  in  flight  to  escape.  After  putting  out 
a fire  W'hich  was  slowly  burning  in  the  wheat  stubble  and  ad- 
vancing toward  the  wounded  Yanks  already  mentioned,  and 
ministering  to  their  needs,  I sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the 
Georgeton  Pike  and  awaited  the  return  of  our  stragglers.  I 
found  that  every  man  in  my  company,  now’  reduced  to  only- 
twelve,  had  been  hit  except  one.  We  bivouacked  that  night 
on  the  roadside,  and  early  the  next  morning  set  out  for 
Washington.  In  another  article,  I will  write  up  our  march 
to  that  city  and  subsequent  events. 

Yes,  by  all  means  let  the  government  make  this  place  a 
memorial  park.  It  will  not  only  commemorate  the  salvation 
of  the  national  capital,  but  will  show  to  future  generations 
the  daring  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  How  a few  of 
them  routed  a great  army  of  their  enemies,  turned  aside  and 
waded  a great  river,  attacked  another  army,  bottled  it  up 
in  a fort  on  top  of  a mountain,  boldly  crossed  another  stream, 
climbed  a mountain,  attacked  a veteran  army  well  posted, 
twice  as  large  as  itself,  with  reenforcements  perhaps  as 
numerous,  routed  them  and  threatened  the  national  capital 
itself,  and  recrossed  the  Potomac  into  their  own  country. 
These  achievements  ought  to  be  perpetuated  to  all  time. 

“Lest  we  forget — Lest  we  forget.” 


Forth  from  its  scabbard!  How  we  prayed 
That  sword  might  victor  be! 

.And  when  our  triumph  was  delayed. 

And  many  a heart  grew  sore  afraid. 

We  still  hoped  on,  while  gleamed  the  blade 
Of  noble  Robert  Lee! 


— Father  Ryan. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  SEVEN  PINES. 

BY  ROBERT  W.  BARNWELL,  SR.,  FLORENCE,  S.  C. 

When  McClellan,  following  Johnston’s  retreat  from  York- 
town  to  Richmond,  came  up  the  Peninsula  between  the  York 
and  James  rivers,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  make  a 
strategical  blunder.  He  could  not  attack  Johnston’s  army, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  or  besiege  Richmond, 
without  crossing  also  to  the  south  of  that  stream,  and  yet  had 
to  protect  his  base  of  supplies  on  the  north  of  it  at  White 
House  on  the  Pamunkey  branch  of  the  York,  and  at  West 
Point  on  the  York  proper.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  compelled 
to  divide  his  army,  letting  a river  and  its  swampy  banks, 
which  was  subject  to  frequent  overflows,  lie  between  the 
separated  wings.  When  he  put  two  corps  across,  Johnston 
struck  them  a heavy  blow  at  Seven  Pines;  and  when  later 
he  put  the  bulk  of  his  army  over,  Lee  fell  on  the  part  left  on 
the  north  side,  in  the  battle  of  Gaines’s  Mill.  A base  on  the 
James  promised  even  worse  things,  for  it  necessitated  placing 
it  in  an  angle  between  the  James  and  the  lower  Chickahominy. 
McClellan  was,  in  fact,  held  to  the  north  bank  by  another 
•consideration,  an  army  under  McDowell' was  between  Rich- 
mond and  Washington  trying  to  unite  with  him,  so  he  held  his 
army  on  the  north  side  until  he  found  McDowell  ordered 
back.  Then,  as  he  had  to  act,  he  sent  two  corps  over  to  the 
south  side,  and  immediately  the  river  rose  to  its  limit. 

Johnston  now  had  his  problem — how  to  crush  those  two 
corps  without  exposing  Richmond  to  attack  by  McClellan’s 
other  three.  The  position  of  the  two  exposed  corps  and  John- 
ston’s skill  enabled  him  to  attempt  it,  but  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  blow  which  his  lieutenant  dealt  the  enemy,  the 
battle  failed  of  its  full  purpose,  and,  in  fact,  the  Federals  were 
able  to  profit  by  the  result  more  than  the  Confederates.  It 
was  a singular  battle,  and  McClellan,  Johnston,  Smith,  Long- 
street,  Heintzleman,  Keyes,  Couch,  and  Casey  suffered  a loss 
of  reputation,  a perfectly  innocent  Confederate  general. 
Huger,  was  immensely  censured,  and  only  D.  H.  Hill,  of  the 
Confederates,  and  Sumner,  of  the  Federals,  were  accorded 
laurels  fairly  won — that  is,  of  the  higher  generals. 

With  the  books  of  Johnston,  Smith,  Longstreet,  and  Alex- 
ander, and  the  report  of  Hill  before  me,  I will  endeavor  to 
make  plain  the  matters  of  greatest  interest  bearing  on  an 
understanding  of  the  battle. 

If  you  go  out  from  Richmond  a little  northeast  about  four 
miles,  yoii  will  come  to  the  Chickahominy,  north  of  which 
lay  the  Federal  host  aggregating  125,000  men.  The  river 
flows  southeast  and  is  crossed  by  many  bridges.  The  highest 
upstream  of  these  to  be  considered  is  Meadow  Bridge.  Twelve 
and  a half  miles  below,  on  an  air  line,  is  Bottom’s  Bridge,  the 
lowest  down  stream  to  be  considered.  It  is  due  east  of  the  city 
on  the  all-important  road,  the  Williamsburg  Road,  and  is  about 
eleven  miles  from  Richmond.  The  triangle  thus  formed 
(Meadow  Bridge  however,  is  about  six  miles  north  of  the 
initial  point  of  the  Williamsburg  Road  at  Richmond)  is  the 
strategic  field,  while  the  battle  field  is  a much  smaller  triangle, 
being  a road  beginning  at  Seven  Pines,  some  seven  miles 
from  Richmond  on  the  Williamsburg  Road,  and  running 
northward  to  New  Bridge,  distant  about  five  miles;  the  four- 
mile  remainder  of  the  Williamsburg  Road  to  Bottom’s  Bridge; 
and  the  river  from  New  Bridge  to  Bottom’s  Bridge.  Now 
that  road  from  Seven  Pines  northward  to  New  Bridge  passes 
through  Fair  Oaks,  a station  on  the  York  Railroad,  goes  on  to 
Old  Tavern,  a junction  point  with  a road  to  Richmond  called 
the  Nine  Mile  Road,  and  stdl  further  to  New  Bridge. 

The  Federals,  on  May  28,  29,  were  north  of  the  river  be- 
ginning at  about  Meadow  Bridge  and  extending  down  to 
Bottom’s  Bridge,  but  none  below,  where  the  Federals  had 


several  bridges  and  the  radroad  bridge,  planked  over.  At 
New  Bridge  the  Confederate  line  left  the  river,  turned  south- 
ward and  ran  as  far  as  Old  Tavern,  the  junction  with  Nine 
Mile  Road,  leaving  some  two  and  a half  miles  of  road  toward 
Seven  Pines  unguarded.  It  did  not  require  all  of  Johnston’s 
army  to  man  this  line  from  Meadow  to  New  Bridge,  and, 
turning  there,  to  Old  Tavern.  Nor  were  there  any  roads  to 
the  city  (but  the  railroad)  between  Old  Tavern  and  Seven 
Pines.  Johnston  kept  a large  division  (Smith’s)  near  Meadow 
Bridge  as  a reserve,  and  then  he  had  Longstreet’s  six  brigades 
near  Richmond,  D.  H.  Hill’s  four  brigades,  and  Huger  also 
arriving  there  from  Norfolk  with  three  brigades.  All  these 
troops  he  could  move  at  will  to  any  point  attacked.  Having 
guarded  the  Nine  Mile  with  troops  at  Old  Tavern,  he  could 
watch  all  approach  of  the  enemy  by  way  of  the  railroad  or 
Williamsburg  Road,  and  he  put  D.  H.  Hill  far  out  on  the  lat- 
ter for  that  purpose. 

We  may  say  here  that  the  Federals  never  attempted  any 
crossings  above  New  Bridge  or  attacked  the  line  from  there 
to  Old  Tavern.  They  crossed  and  were  found  by  Hill,  on 
the  30th,  on  the  Williamsburg  Road,  and  also  during  the 
battle  another  force  passed  across  the  New  Bridge  to  the  Old 
Tavern  front  of  the  Confederate  line,  to  the  gap  between  Old 
Tavern  and  Seven  Pines,  seeking  to  rescue  their  friends  ad- 
vancing on  the  Williamsburg  Road.  The  battle  was  with  the 
Federals  on  the  Williamsburg  Road,  and  a new  battle  arose 
with  those  coming  in  front  of  Old  Tavern  to  help  the  others. 
The  two  battles  remained  all  of  the  first  day  separated  by  a 
gap  of  three  quarters  of  a mile  or  more. 

Hill,  on  the  30th,  found  that  McClellan,  having  previously 
crossed  troops  at  Bottom’s  Bridge,  was  advancing  to  the  city 
straight  up  the  Williamsburg  Road  and  had  reached  Seven 
Pines,  where  he  fortified,  and  extended  a line  from  that  road 
northwestwardly  to  Fair  Oak  station  on  the  railroad.  On 
that  night  of  May  30,  Johnston  made  plans  to  attack. 
McClellan  had  crossed  two  corps.  He  halted  Heintzleman 
at  Bottom’s  Bridge  and  the  bridge  over  the  adjacent  White 
Oak  swamp,  just  south,  and  sent  Keyes  with  another  corps 
toward  Richmond  as  far  as  Seven  Pines.  These,  as  was  said, 
stretched  from  Seven  Pines  to  Fair  Oaks.  Johnston  would 
not  disturb  his  line  guarding  Richmond  along  the  crest  of  the 
bluffs,  nor  that  from  New  Bridge  to  Old  Tavern.  He  would 
use  his  reserves — Smith’s  five  brigades — to  extend  that  line 
from  Old  Tavern  toward  Fair  Oaks,  as  far  as  necessary,  then 
Hill’s  four  brigades  to  attack  the  entrenchments  in  front  with 
Longstreet  (who  had  six  brigades)  on  Hill’s  left,  and  Huger 
with  three  on  his  right.  Hill  could  go  straight  down  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Road,  Longstreet  get  on  his  left  by  means  of  the 
Nine  Mile  and  a lateral  road,  and  Huger  find  his  place  on  the 
right  flank  by  a road  called  the  Charles  City  Road,  also  running 
eastwardly,  and  before  that  road  passed  south  of  White  Oak 
swamp,  turning  by  a lateral  road  back  toward  the  Williams- 
burg Road,  Smith  could  follow  Longstreet  on  Nine  Mile  as  far 
Tavern  and  extend  the  line  there  toward  Fair  Oaks.  If 
needed  to  help  in  the  attack,  he  would  be  able  to  do  so,  or  if 
needed  to  hold  back  the  Federals  north  of  the  river  from  re- 
enforcing their  friends,  he  would  be  in  position.  Long- 
street’s  six,  Huger’s  three,  and  Hill’s  four  brigades  meant  in 
early  days  of  the  war  something  like  25,000  to  30,000  men,  and 
Smith  might  be  able  to  add  more.  Only  some  18,000  Fed- 
erals were  with  Keyes,  and  the  work  could  be  done  before 
Heintzleman’s  18,000  could  be  brought  up  from  Bottom 
Bridge.  If  Keyes  was  crushed,  then  Heintzleman’s  advance 
to  help  could  be  easily  handled. 

It  is  to  be  noted  there  were  three  roads  and  three  divisions, 
a road  for  each,  while  Smith  was  to  follow  Longstreet  and 
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halt  at  Old  Tavern  and  thus  not  interfere  at  all,  but  be  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  It  was  a most  simple  plan,  but  very 
beautiful  in  embracing  no  disturbance  of  the  troops  guarding 
Richmond,  but  a reenforcement  of  them  by  a protection  of 
their  flank  through  extension  of  their  line  toward  Fair  Oaks, 
while,  since  Keyes’s  line  was  so  short  that  the  thirteen  brigades 
attacking  it  would  far  overlap,  they  could  swing  round  it  on 
both  flanks  and  turn  it  out,  pushing  it,  in  rout  perhaps,  back 
on  Heintzleman  at  Bottom’s  Bridge.  In  the  issue  we  will  see 
that  just  five  Drigades  and  a fraction  did  the  work,  so  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  the  flanking  troops  had  been 
in  place?  General  Johnston’s  plans  of  battle  were  ever  equal 
to  the  best,  and  this  was  surely  no  exception. 

But  the  very  capable  but  ever  opinionated  Longstreet  was 
put  in  charge  of  all  that  right  wing  of  thirteen  brigades. 
Johnston  himself  went  to  Old  Tavern  with  Smith’s  five 
brigades  and  took  charge  personally  of  the  fighting  there, 
separated  entirely  from  the  attack  and  the  real  battle  under 
Longstreet.  General  Lee  has  said  a brigadier  “leads”  his 
troops,  a division  commander  “fights”  his  troops,  a corps 
commander  “commands,”  and  a general  of  army  “directs.” 
Johnston  went  with  Smith’s  division,  fought  with  them,  and 
was  wounded  by  both  ball  and  shell.  He  was  not  the  only 
“general”  who  did  not  watch  that  splendid  fighter,  Long- 
street, closely  enough;  and  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  even  lost 
his  life  and  the  victory  by  fighting  instead  of  directing.  Lee 
himself,  on  at  least  two  occasions,  started  to  act  as  a brigadier 
and  lead  troops  into  action.  But  Johnston  was  using  Smith 
merely  to  bring  up  troops,  and  went  with  Whiting  (to  whom 
Smith,  when  appointed  to  command  the  left  wing,  turned 
over  the  active  command  of  the  division)  right  into  the  fight. 

The  contingencies  of  Johnston’s  plan  were  these:  Suppose 
Hill’s  four  brigades  could  not,  without  supports  behind,  carry 
the  entrenchments,  as  happened  later  to  Hill  himself  at 
Chickamauga?  Or,  suppose  in  Smith’s  battle,  the  gap  should 
be  used  by  the  enemy  to  flank  Smith  and  reach  the  Nine 
Mile  Road  approach  to  Richmond.  To  guard  against  the 
former,  Longstreet  held  off  his  brigades  from  the  flank  so  as  to 
come  in  behind  Hill,  and  only  one  of  his  six  were  used  in  the 
fight  on  the  left  of  Hill,  as  ordered  in  Johnston’s  plan;  while  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  attack  in  the  direction  of  the 
gap,  Johnston  strongly  maintained  connection  with  the 
troops  stationed  at  Old  Tavern.  He  could  not  do  this  and  at 
same  time  extend  all  the  way  to  Hill’s  left.  Now,  as  it  hap- 
pened, water  from  White  Oak  swamp  proved  a very  effectual 
guard  on  their  left  flank  for  the  Federals,  and,  as  neither  Long- 
street nor  Johnston  filled  the  place  on  Hill’s  left,  the  well- 
planned  flanking  did  not  take  place  on  either  flank,  except  to 
a very  limited  extent.  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  while 
what  may  be  called  battle-flanking  was  contemplated,  a more 
extensive  strategic  flanking  or  marching  flanking  could  not 
be  contemplated  on  Hill’s  left  because  of  the  nearness  of  the 
river  and  its  lower  bridges  held  by  the  Federals,  allowing  them 
to  cut  the  flankers  off  at  the  gap. 

Johnston  received  news  of  the  Federal  advance  to  Seven 
Pines  on  the  30th,  so  Longstreet  came  over  to  his  head- 
quarters, said  he  heard  all  the  plans,  saw  the  orders  to  the 
others  written,  and  himself  received  verbal  orders.  Heavy 
rains  had  begun  at  noon  and  continued  through  most  of  the 
night,  raising  the  river,  Gillis  Creek,  between  Nine  Mile  Road 
and  Williamsburg  Road,  and  White  Oak  Swamp  between 
Williamsburg  Road  and  Charles  City  Road.  So  much  so  that 
all  the  very  flat  country  around  was  flooded.  Johnston  says 
that  Longstreet  “misunderstood  his  orders,”  and  adds 
“which  may  be  my  fault,  as  I told  you” — that  is,  told  Smith. 

In  the  ensuing  account  of  this,  the  main  battle,  I wish  to 


lay  stress  on  three  things:  Hill’s  splendid  fighting,  Longstreet’s 
most  remarkable  blunders,  and  the  unjust  and  even  cruel 
way  in  which  the  entirely  innocent  Huger  was  blamed  in  the 
report  of  Longstreet,  and  even  of  Johnston,  who  followed 
Longstreet’s  account. 

As  all  had  to  march  miles  before  the  battle  could  begin,  a 
great  point  was  made  in  all  orders  of  an  early  start,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, all  started  on  time.  Longstreet  had  six  brigades 
near  Richmond,  and  also  took  his  wagons  along,  making,  of 
course,  a long  train.  Hill  would  be  first  to  get  in  position  so 
as  to  open  the  fight,  but  he  was  not  to  do  this  until  Huger 
should  come  up  behind  him,  relieve  a brigade  posted  by  Hill 
in  his  rear  with  one  of  his  own,  and  pass  on  to  the  right  of  Hill. 
At  one  o’clock,  according  to  Hill’s  report.  Huger  had  not  ap- 
peared. Probably  it  was  even  later,  and  Hill  had  yet  to 
march  some  distance,  deploy  his  line  of  battle  and  drive  in  the 
enemy’s  skirmishers  and  pickets — all  requiring  time.  There 
was  no  heavy  fighting  till  after  two  at  the  earliest.  But 
Huger  had  started  early,  and  even  though  delayed  by  much 
water,  would  have  easily  fallen  in  behind  Hill  and  been  right 
in  place.  Smith,  too,  brought  his  five  brigades  under  Whiting 
to  Johnston’s  headquarters  on  the  Nine  Mile  Road  and  could 
reach  Old  Tavern  in  plenty  of  time.  What,  then,  was  the 
trouble?  Simply  this:  Longstreet  had  got  it  into  his  head  some- 
how that  he  was  to  come  in  behind  Hill  on  the  Williamsburg 
Road  instead  of  on  the  left  of  Hill,  and  that  Smith  was  to  move 
on  the  Gaines  road  along  the  crest  of  the  bluffs  as  far  as  New 
Bridge,  then  along  the  New  Bridge,  where  Magruder’s 
troops  stood,  till  he  reached  Old  Tavern,  and  then  proceed 
to  Hill’s  left  near  Fair  Oaks.  So,  Smith  found  Longstreet’s 
troops  not  moving  down  the  Nine  Mile  to  Old  Tavern,  but 
across  the  Nine  Mile  Road  to  get  on  the  Williamsburg  Road 
behind  Hill.  Had  Smith  taken  the  Gaines  road,  he  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  enemy  across  the  river  and 
betrayed  the  movement  to  attack  Keyes  at  Fair  Oaks  and 
Seven  Pines.  Longstreet  found  Hill  on  the  Williamsburg  Road 
and  had  to  halt  strung  out  and  blocking  Smith.  Then  when 
Hill  got  by,  Longstreet  ran  into  Huger  coming  to  get  behind 
Hill  • according  to  orders.  Longstreet  says  in  his  book  that 
he  was  first  at  a certain  creek  that  had  to  be  bridged,  so  he 
took  the  road  away  from  Huger.  However,  'as  Hill  could  not 
fight  till  Huger  relieved  his  brigade,  guarding  a road  to  Rich- 
mond, and  took  his  position,  the  delay  to  build  a bridge,  and 
cross  six  brigades  over  it,  and  also  the  wagons  and  then  the 
halt  of  all  this  procession  in  order  to  let  Huger  once  more 
pass  on  ahead  of  it,  consumed  hours  of  time.  At  one  o’clock, 
as  we  saw.  Huger  was  not  in  sight  of  Hill.  How  could  Huger 
help  it.  Longstreet  had,  in  fact,  destroyed  Johnston’s  plan, 
taken  Smith’s  road  away  and  then  Huger’s,  and  had  himself 
produced  the  delay  that  he  and  Johnston  were  to  stress  in 
their  reports  as  working  great  injury.  But  yet  more:  Long- 
street and  Huger  had  a talk  over  seniority  of  rank,  and  Long- 
street says  in  his  book  that  when  he  found  that  Huger  ranked 
him,  he  offered  Huger  the  command  and  Huger  declined;  and 
then  he  proposed  that  Huger  stay  with  his  one  brigade  and 
send  his  other  two  to  the  front  (presumably  under  some  one 
else),  and  while  Huger  assented,  his  “manner  was  eloquent  of 
discontent,”  so,  ' the  better  to  harmonize,  I proposed  to  re- 
enforce his  column  with  three  of  my  brigades,  to  be  sent  under 
General  Wilcox,  to  lead  or  follow  his  division  as  he  might 
order.”  Then  he  continues:  “I  gave  special  orders  to  Wilcox 
to  have  care  that  the  head  of  his  column,”  etc.  We  have  only 
next  to  turn  to  Wilcox’s  report  and  letter  to  Smith  to  see 
that  this  brigadier  was  given  five  brigades  (two  of  Huger’s 
and  three  of  Longstreets)  and  by  Longstreet' s orders  they  were 
kept  marching  all  evening  behind  the  lines,  up  and  down  the 
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Charles  City  Road,  until  at  last,  at  nearly  si  nset,  two  regiments 
entered  the  main  battle  over  on  the  Williamsburg  road  and 
not  on  the  flank  at  all.  Even  Huger  s last  brigade  was  sent 
for,  and  thus  Huger,  one  of  the  three  division  generals  on  the 
field  (Longstreet,  Hill,  and  Huger),  was  rendered  a nullity, 
while  a brigadier  was  given  five  brigades,  suddenly,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy,  in  dense  woods  and  on  a deeply  flooded 
terrain,  only  to  be  kept  where  the  troops  were  useless — or- 
dered first  to  follow,  then  to  lead,  then  to  go  back,  then  to 
return,  and,  finally,  to  cross  over  to  where  Longstreet  himself 
was — a mile  behind  the  battle.  0,  it  is  queer  reading,  I can 
assure  you!  And  when  you  remember  that  Longstreet  was 
given  thirteen  brigades  to  use  for  the  attack,  and  only  put 
five  and  two  regiments  into  the  fighting,  amazement  alone 
expresses  the  feelings  of  a reader. 

Probably  Longstreet  had  tried  to  advise  Johnston  to  put 
some  troops  behind  Hill's,  and  thought  he  had  succeeded  in 
convincing  him.  Possibly,  also,  he  had  advised  that  Smith 
could  extend  from  Old  Tavern  to  Fair  Oaks,  and  do  the  flank- 
ing Johnston  had  assigned  to  his  (Longstreet’s)  division.  Ac- 
cording to  his  book,  ht  seldom  left  his  superiors  without  ad- 
vice, and,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  imagined  he  had 
won  his  point  because  they  listened  and  did  not  emphatically 
enough  reject  his  view.  He  shows  by  his  account  that  he 
utterly  failed  to  see  that  Johnston  could  not  afford  to  let 
Smith  get  tangled  up  in  a deadly  grapple,  while  he,  with  no 
other  troops  in  reserve,  might  suffer  a tremendous  assault  on 
Magruder’s,  Jones’s,  or  A.  P.  Hill's  rather  weak  lines  that 
guarded  Richmond.  Longstreet  complains  that  Smith,  in 
the  fighting  that  fell  to  his  lot  from  the  troops  McClellan 
sent  across  to  help  those  Longstreet  was  attacking,  did  not 
use  artillery;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Johnston  wanted  Smith 
to  hold  himself  free  to  draw  out  from  a grapple.  In  fact, 
Johnston  was  fighting  Smith’s  division  himself,  and  assigned 
Smith  to  a minor  r61e.  Longstreet,  with  a very  correct 
tactical  idea  as  to  Hill’s  attack,  and  the  possibilities  for  Smith, 
did  not  apprehend  at  all  Johnston’s  care  for  the  dangers  that 
could  threaten  his  center  and  his  extreme  left. 

As  to  the  use  of  so  few  troops  for  his  attack,  when  he  had 
nearly  three  times  as  many  as  he  used,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Longstreet  was  an  economical  fighter.  He  seems  to  a 
reader  to  have  seldom  illustrated  Forrest’s  dictum — “to  get 
there  first  with  the  most  men.”  His  method  was  to  prepare 
to  hit  hard,  never  mind  how  long  it  took  to  get  ready,  and  to 
hit  tremendously  on  a narrow'  front.  He  seemed  content  on 
this  occasion  with  what  was  done,  w'hile  Johnston  and  Lee 
had  hoped  to  crush  and  mangle  both  corps  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  acc  implished  a great  feat  of  arms  by  superb  fighting,  but 
he  had  enough  men  to  have  done  much  more  with  far  lest 
slaughter — at  least,  the  books  of  good  soldiers  say  so.  That 
he  was  successful  in  storming  the  field  works  in  two  suc- 
cessive lines  half  a mile  apart  seems  in  large  measure,  due  to 
his  lieutenant,  D.  H.  Hill,  who  proved  himself  that  day  a 
Paladin  of  great  stature  in  a fight. 

Huger  needs  no  vindication  at  anybody’s  hands.  His  own 
record  in  two  wars  and  the  facts  as  given  by  Longstreet  him- 
self have  been  and  are  amply  sufficient.  What  strikes  a 
reader  is  that  Longstreet  tells  that  Huger  did  him  the  honor 
to  decline  the  advantage  presented  by  their  respective  com- 
missions as  major  generals,  and  that  he  at  once  turned  round 
and  deprived  him  of  the  slightest  power  to  carry  out  John- 
ston’s orders  by  taking  from  him  all  of  his  brigades,  first 
putting  two  under  a brigadier,  together  with  three  of  his 
own,  and  afterwards  sending  the  third  to  Hill.  That  he  of- 
fered to  send  Huger  those  three  to  act  under  his  orders — “to 
lead  or  follow,  as  he  might  order,”  and  when  the  offer  was 


accepted,  he  proceeded  to  order  all  five  brigades  himself 
clear  away  from  Huger’s  sight  or  hearing.  That  having 
only  tw'o  division  commanders,  he  deprived  himself  of  one. 
That  although  General  Wilcox’s  experience  as  a brigadier 
general  was  necessarily  at  this  period  of  the  war  very  limited, 
he  gave  him  five  brigades  to  handle  there  and  then,  and  bade 
him  “keep  abreast  of  the  line  of  battle”  raging  in  the  worst 
terrain  imaginable — dense  thickets,  swamps,  and  ponds. 
These  are  indeed  railing  accusations,  but  Longstreet  writes 
them  himself  in  cold  blood.  And,  far  worse,  it  was  Long- 
street who  wrote  in  his  report  that  Huger  had  caused  the 
delay  in  the  battle.  Truly,  Longstreet  “has  it  in  for”  Lotig- 
street,  and  still,  as  the  old  song  goes,  “with  all  your  faults,  we 
love  you  still.”  Yea,  verily,  the  man  who  made  “the  first 
corps”  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  what  it  was  must 
have  been  a born  soldier. 

And  so  now  in  this  very  fight  we  have  evidence  of  Long- 
street's  great  efficiency  as  a corps  commander.  A battle  is  at 
hand,  his  superior  out  of  the  range  of  orders.  Huger  disposed 
of  also,  a free  field  offered  for  tactics,  and  a capital  fighter  at 
the  head  of  the  division  assigned  to  the  frontal  attack.  He 
finds  that  the  water  from  White  Oak  reaches  so  near  the  Fed- 
eral left  that  there  is  really  little  or  no  chance  for  that  flank 
to  be  attacked,  as  Johnston  planned,  so  he  gives  it  up,  and 
keeps  Wilcox  with  all  those  brigades  in  rear.  True,  his  ef- 
forts to  draw  Wilcox  near  him  caused  many  orders  and  long 
failure,  but  that  is  the  real  meaning  of  Wilcox’s  position.  He 
sends  Kemper’s  Brigade  to  help  Hill’s  right  in  any  flanking 
possible,  puts  R.  H.  Anderson  into  Hill’s  frontal  line,  and  sta- 
tions Pickett  on  his  left  flank  as  a guard  against  the  enemy 
from  direction  of  New  Bridge.  Then  he  makes  his  frontal  at- 
tack with  all  the  force  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  five  brigades, 
aiding  it  by  little  flanking  excursions  as  need  and  opportunity 
arise.  The  enemy  has  two  lines  of  more  or  less  efficient  field 
works — a redoubt,  and  pits,  some  breastworks,  and  abattis — 
half  a mile  apart.  Before  night  he  has  driven  him  a mile 
behind  the  second  line.  Not  in  rout,  nor  with  the  loss 
of  many  prisoners,  but  often  in  confusion  and  in  final  com- 
plete defeat,  with  ten  guns  and  several  thousand  muskets 
left  behind,  as  well  as  all  their  camp  equipage.  Reenforce- 
ments  by  Kearny’s  Division  avail  them  not.  Some  strong 
and  extensive  field  works  in  their  rear  receive  and  protect 
them — and  night.  Not  only  is  it  a neat  performance,  but  one 
typical  of  Longstreet’s  methods. 

But  at  one  time,  he  tells  us,  his  forward  attack  was  “in  a 
sack.”  What  does  he  do?  He  appeals  to  Smith,  and  sends 
for  Wilcox,  so  as  to  flank  on  his  left,  where  Johnston  had  as- 
signed the  position  of  his,  Longstreet’s,  division.  They  do  not 
come,  and  he  dispenses  with  such  aid,  and  fights  on  to  victory. 
Wilcox  gets  two  regiments  into  the  battle. 

One  has  to  read  the  reports  of  the  brigade  commanders  in 
order  to  see  the  terrible  conditions  under  which  our  troops 
fought — sheets  of  water  from  ankle  to  waist  deep,  sticky, 
holding  mud  at  the  bottom;  thickets  and  dense  woods;  im- 
penetrable briars,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Nothing  but  en- 
thusiastic courage  and  confidence  in  Hill  and  Longstreet 
carried  them  through.  One  must  know  that  when  five 
brigades  whip  a corps  and  a half  behind  field  works  in  a 
stand  up  fight,  the  whole  was  a deed  of  heroism. 

On  Smith’s  side,  as  was  said,  the  fighting  was  merely  pre- 
ventative, but  anything  but  perfunctory.  The  Federals 
employed  their  artillery,  while  the  Confederates  kept  theirs 
almost  unused,  so  that  the  Federals  rather  got  the  best  of 
the  fighting.  No  positions  were  won  or  lost.  The  Federals 
did  not  try  to  go  to  Richmond,  and  were  unable  to  reach  their 
friends.  Johnston  did  his  part  as  planned. 
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As  to  the  battle  next  day,  little  need  be  said.  Gustavus 
\V.  Smith,  succeeding  to  command,  had  to  plan  for  a battle 
the  conditions  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  know.  It 
was  believed  that  the  high  stage  of  water  would  that  night 
prevent  the  crossing  of  the  river,  but  if  it  did  not,  then  the 
odds  against  the  Confederates  might  well  be  overwhelming. 
Nor  would  there  be  time  in  the  morning  for  much  recon- 
noisance  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  river  falling  rapidly. 
Whatever  was  done  had  to  be  done  quickly.  Smith  decided 
to  try  a battle,  and  Lee  approved.  But  what  kind  of  battle 
and  where?  As  we  have  seen,  A.  P.  Hill,  Jones,  and  Magruder 
were  tied  to  stations  of  defense.  liven  Smith’s  division  had 
to  defend  the  Nine  Mile  Road  against  a flank  attack  byway 
of  the  gap  between  it  and  Fair  Oaks.  It  seemed  that  only 
Longstreet,  with  D.  H.  Hill's,  Huger’s,  and  his  own  divisions, 
was  available  for  attack.  Smith  ordered  Longstreet  to 
pivot  on  Whiting  (at  or  near  Fair  Oaks)  and  wheel  against  the 
enemy,  both  antagonists  having  rested  the  night  before  in 
lines  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle.  Some  hot  fighting  in  several 
places  showed  the  enemy,  on  account  of  reenforcements  and 
defences,  much  too  strong  for  the  forces  available,  so  that  in 
as  much  as  one  side  was  afraid  and  the  other  glad  of  it,  the 
fighting  paused  and  died  completely  down.  Smith  was  on  the 
verge  of  a stroke  of  paralysis,  which  came  the  day  after,  and 
probably  was  not  equal  to  the  situation  under  such  circum- 
stances; but  he  was  an  extremely  able  man  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  a Kentuckian  who,  like  Helm  and  Hanson,  Morgan 
and  Breckinridge,  loved  the  South  and  its  great  cause  with 
all  his  heart.  He  lived  to  serve  her  again,  and  happily  closed 
his  military  career  with  a victory  at  Honey  Hill,  S.  C.,  in  the 
end  of  1864,  where,  commanding  a thousand  Georgia  militia 
and  two  hundred  Confederate  soldiers,  he  defeated  General 
Hatch  with  several  thousand  men.  In  the  Mexican  War,  he 
had  served  with  McClellan  as  his  junior  in  an  engineer  com- 
pany, and  won  three  brevets.  His  health  seems  to  have  been 
all  that  kept  him  from  high  distinction,  and,  even  as  it  was, 
his  services  were  very  important.  His  book  “Confederate 
War  Papers”  is  very  illuminating. 


SERVICE  WITH  THE  VIRGINIA  ARMY. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  reminiscences  of  the  late 
Capt.  Robert  William  Douthat,  so  well  known  in  late  years, 
both  North  and  South,  for  his  lecture  on  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, in  which  he  had  an  active  part.  Captain  Douthat  had 
also  served  his  Southland  well  in  the  service  he  gave  in  the 
schools  of  different  States,  service  both  as  instructor  and  as 
the  directing  head,  having  been  president  of  Quitman  Col- 
lege, Ark.,  and  others,  and  held  degrees  from  several.  He  was 
especially  proficient  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  his  last 
work  was  as  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  West  Virginia 
University  at  Morgantown.  His  death  occurred  at  Abilene, 
Tex.,  in  December,  1925.  He  was  a student  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  Washington  County,  Va.,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  when  the  war  began,  and  the  war  fever  broke  up  the 
class  work,  the  students  returning  to  their  homes.  His  nar- 
rative begins; 

“The  day  after  I reached  home,  I joined  a company  which 
was  expected  to  be  infantry,  and  upon  organization  I was 
elected  junior  second  lieutenant  and  received  my  commission 
shortly  thereafter  in  the  Virginia  army.  All  of  the  States  at 
that  time  maintained  State  troops.  We  were  not  brought  into 
the  Confederate  service,  as  such,  until  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  at  Yorktown  in  April,  1862,  and  in  that  reorganization 
I was  elected  first  lieutenant,  under  Captain  Fowlkes.  On 
the  night  of  May  30,  1862,  one  of  the  heaviest  rains  that  ever 


fell  in  Virginia  fell  at  Richmond.  'I'he  wind  blew,  the  tents 
fell,  and  many  of  the  boys  had  to  sleep  in  water  if  they  slept 
at  all.  About  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  we  had 
orders  to  get  ready  for  a march  anrl  long  roll  was  sounded  so 
that  every  soldier  ha<l  to  hurry  from  breakfast  and  make 
ready  for  battle.  The  reason  for  this  rapid  movement  was  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  capture 
Key’s  Corps  of  the  Union  army,  which  had  crossed  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Chickahominy  River.  The  river  being  up  so 
high  that  no  help  could  get  to  Key  from  the  other  side  de- 
termined Johnston  to  push  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  cap- 
ture. General  Huger  was  ordered  to  stiike  Key’s  left  flank 
at  daylight  of  the  31st,  and  D.  H.  Hill  was  ordered  to  strike 
Key’s  right  flank  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  guns  of  Huger’s 
army;  then  the  two  flanks  of  Key’s  army  were  to  be  attacked 
by  Huger  and  Hill,  and  Longstreet  was  to  strike  the  center. 

“It  would  have  been  a complete  capture  had  Johnston’s 
orders  been  obeyed,  but  Huger,  on  our  right,  said  he  got  lost 
and  couldn’t  find  the  enemy,  and  Hill,  of  course,  couldn’t  fire 
a gun  until  he  heard  the  guns  of  Huger;  so,  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  river  had  fallen  and  troops  had 
been  brought  over  from  the  I’nion  side  to  the  help  of  Key, 
Longstreet’s  Division  was  ordered  into  the  center  and  my 
regiment,  in  particular,  was  taken  in  where  there  was  no 
shelter,  and  Key’s  luen  in  the  swamps,  behind  the  bushes, 
poured  the  hot  lead  into  our  ranks  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  out  of  less 
than  four  hundred,  went  down  to  death  or  wounds,  and  among 
these  was  that  beloved  Captain  Fowlkes.  He  was  killed  just 
a little  in  front  of  me,  shot  in  the  head;  and  to  my  right 
Sergeant  Francis  was  wounded  three  times,  twice  after  he 
fell;  Bob  Hudgins,  on  my  left,  was  wounded  six  times,  and, 
while  lying  on  the  ground,  with  his  head  behind  a cartridge 
box,  the  cartridge  box  was  torn  all  to  pieces.  The  command 
was  given  to  retreat,  but  as  I did  not  want  to  be  shot  in  the 
back,  which  I always  thought  would  be  proof  that  I was  run- 
ning from  the  enemy,  I dropped  down  among  the  dead  and 
wounded  and  let  the  firing  go  on  over  my  head  from  both 
sides.  Soon  the  battle  began  a little  to  our  left,  and  all  the 
Union  soldiers  that  had  been  in  our  front  moved  in  that 
direction,  leaving  the  way  clear  for  me  to  go  out.  Twenty- 
six  men  of  my  company  were  killed  and  wounded  there  in 
less  than  ten  minutes.  From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the 
war  I was  in,  first,  the  seven  days  battles  around  Richmond, 
then  in  the  Second  Manassas,  on  the  old  Manassas  battle 
ground;  then  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  in  Maryland;  in  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg;  in  the  siege  at  Suffolk  for  a full 
week,  keeping  general  picket  in  Suffolk  while  we  were  gather- 
ing all  the  bacon  out  of  North  Carolina,  preparatory  to  the 
Gettysburg  campaign.  After  the  siege  of  Suffolk,  we  were 
moved  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  and  held  there  in 
camp  until  the  time  seemed  propitious  for  moving  into 
Pennsylvania. 

“It  was  not  long  after  wading  the  Potomac  River  until 
we  got  into  serious  trouble  at  Gettysburg.  My  command 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  (Pickett’s  Division)  consisted  of 
three  brigades.  My  brigade  was  on  the  extreme  right,  Garnett’s 
Brigade  on  the  extreme  left,  and  Armistead’s  Brigade  in  the 
center.  An  artillery  duel  preceding  the  charge  lasted  for  two 
full  hours.  There  was  no  shelter  for  any  of  the  troops,  and 
shells  were  pouring  their  shot  into  our  ranks  during  all  of 
those  two  hours.  Many  were  killed  and  many  wounded  be- 
fore the  charge  began.  In  the  charge,  seven-eighths  of  a mile, 
we  had  to  go  as  rapidly  as  possible,  while  trying  to  keep  our 
alignment  complete,  and  when  we  got  anywhere  near  the 
enemy’s  breastworks,  Statler’s  Vermont  Brigade  attacked  our 
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right  flank  and  captured  a large  number  of  the  24th  X’irginia 
Regiment,  which  threw  my  regiment,  the  11th,  on  the  extreme 
right,  so  that  we — those  that  were  left  of  us  after  the  charge — 
had  to  fight  Statler’s  Brigade  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
capturing  all  that  were  left  of  us.  The  last  I saw  of  Pickett’s 
Division,  it  consisted  of  five  men:  One  colonel,  wounded, 
standing  and  waiting  a chance  to  get  out;  one  man  with  the 
flag  of  our  regiment,  also  waiting  for  a chance  to  slip  out; 
one  man,  with  myself,  firing  on  the  11th  Vermont  Regiment; 
and  Capt.  John  Smith,  lying  at  my  feet,  badly  wounded. 
I fired  as  often  as  I could  with  my  gun  until,  looking  around 
I saw  that  everybody  was  gone  but  the  wounded  man  at  my 
feet,  and  he  doubtless  wondered  why  I stood  there  so  long, 
possibly  thinking  that  I was  staying  to  keep  him  company.  I 
finally  ran.  I know  I ran.  I think  I could  have  beaten  a 
Marathon  racer  that  day.  When  I came  out  on  the  hill. 
Seminary  Ridge,  and  was  talking  with  a wounded  Mississip- 
pian.  General  Lee  rode  up,  only  a few  steps  away  from  where 
I was  standing,  and  an  officer  went  to  him  and  said;  ‘General, 
we  are  in  a bad  condition.’  General  Lee,  without  any  per- 
turbation, said:  ‘We  must  gather  together  our  resources  and 
make  the  best  of  it.’ 

“If  the  enemy  had  known  our  condition  at  that  time  they 
could  have  sent  a force  between  us  and  Hood’s  Division 
and  could  have  captured  all  of  Hood’s  men,  because  there 
was  something  like  a full  mile  with  no  troops  to  hold  the 
ground;  but  Meade’s  army  was  as  badly  hurt  as  was  ours, 
and,  therefore,  not  in  any  condition  to  follow  us;  so  we  got 
back  to  the  fords  at  Williamsport,  Md.;  but  the  Potomac 
River  was  up  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  it,  and  we 
stayed  there  on  the  banks  of  the  river  until  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  July,  eleven  days  after  the  battle  had  been  fought. 
We  had,  perhaps,  forty  thousand  men  left,  and  the  enemy’s 
army  had  recruited  to  over  ninety  thousand  men,  but  they 
did  not  dare  to  make  any  attack,  and  we  crossed  the  river  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  almost  undisturbed,  except  by  a few 
drunken  cavalrymen,  and  went  into  camp  at  Martinsburg, 
Va.  (now  West  V’irginia). 

“The  only  special  event  in  1864  that  I remember  was  the 
siege  of  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  when  we  captured  the  place  and  the 
Union  forces  by  the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle  running  into 
Plymouth  by  one  of  the  big  forts  of  the  Union  army.  My 
company  was  on  picket  duty  not  far  from  the  fort  on  the 
night  that  the  ram  ran  into  Plymouth,  and  we  heard  the 
orders  at  the  fort;  ‘That  is  one  of  our  vessels;  don’t  fire  on  it.’ 
The  Union  troops  were  deceived  and  did  not  know  any  better 
until  the  Confederate  ram  was  right  in  the  center  of  the 
Union  forces.  The  next  morning,  my  company  seeing  the 
Union  flag  lowered  at  the  fort  and  the  Union  soldiers  coming 
out  and  stacking  arms  for  surrender,  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
fort. 

“I  recall  that  1 had  a furlough  that  year  and  went  back  to 
see  my  sweetheart.  I had  some  notion  of  getting  married, 
but  my  mother  said:  ‘Wait  another  year,  and  then  I will  not 
object.’  When  1 went  back  to  camp  after  my  furlough  ran 
out,  the  army  was  on  the  move,  and  we  were  finally  located 
in  the  region  of  Drury’s  Bluff  and  kept  Ben  Butler  inside  of 
the  Bermuda  Hundred,  between  the  two  rivers — the  James 
and  the  Appomattox.  Before  getting  our  positions  on  this 
Bermuda  Hundred  line,  we  had  a severe  battle,  called  the 
“ Battle  of  Drury’s  Bluff,’’  in  driving  Butler  out  of  his  position 
between  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  loss  to  both 
armies  was  heavy.  We  had  two  battles,  one  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  and  the  other  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  May, 
before  we  got  Butler  into  the  triangle  from  which  he  could 
never  escape.  Grant  said  Butler  was  “hermetically  sealed.’’ 


He  couldn’t  get  up  either  of  the  rivers  because  our  heavy 
artillery  blocked  the  way,  and  we  had  sufficient  force  between 
the  two  rivers  to  prevent  his  making  any  attack  on  our  lines; 
but  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  allow  his  men  to  trade  coffee 
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for  tobacco  on  the  picket  lines,  and  in  that  way  had  oppor- 
tunity to  distribute  promises  that  if  our  men  would  desert, 
he  would  put  them  where  they  would  have  employment  at 
good  wages,  and  so  have  money  enough  to  start  in  business 
after  the  war  was  over.  Many  of  our  men  yielded  to  the 
temptation  and  deserted.  Not  less  than  ten  men  out  of  my 
own  company  deserted  while  we  were  on  that  particular  line 
of  battle. 

“On  March  30,  we  were  taken  out  of  the  breastworks  near 
Drury’s  Bluff  and  entrained  for  a small  station  some  miles 
north  of  Petersburg,  where  we  were  put  off  in  the  woods  and 
told  to  rest  until  further  orders.  After  sleeping  until  shortly 
before  daylight,  we  were  started  out  for  a battle  with  Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry,  and  as  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  them  they 
began  to  run.  We  followed  them  for  about  six  miles  in  their 
retreat,  but  Sheridan  was  simply  trying  to  draw  us  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  railroad  so  he  might  capture  us.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  we  learned  that  a corps  of  in- 
fantry had  come  up  to  help  Sheridan  in  capturing  our  forces, 
and  we  retreated  to  what  was  called  Five  Forks,  about  ten 
miles  from  Petersburg,  and  were  ordered  to  throw  up  breast- 
works as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  Sheridan’s  cavalry  could 
not  make  any  direct  attack.  Our  boys  worked  manfully  and 
did  throw  up  first-class  breastworks,  which  Sheridan  could 
not  have  gotten  over  if  we  had  been  kept  in  battle  line;  but, 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Warren’s  Corps  of  Infantry 
began  to  get  in  behind  us  and  break  through  between  us  and 
Petersburg,  and  got  far  into  our  rear.  With  Sheridan  on  one 
side  of  us  and  Warren’s  infantry  on  the  other,  we  were  indeed 
‘between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea’;  and  when  our  infantry 
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discovered  that  the  enemy  had  ten  times  their  number,  we 
were  unable  to  get  them  to  fight  at  all — they  ran  every  time 
the  blue  coats  came  in  sight. 

When  1 found  I was  left  alone  in  that  angle  between  Sher- 
idan’s cavalry  and  Warren’s  infantry,  I started  to  run  be- 
tween the  two  lines,  and  at  almost  every  jump  I made,  the 
enemy  would  cry  “Halt”  and  then  fire.  I thought  of  sur- 
render, but  decided  to  take  my  chances,  so  I ran  on  until  I 
got  where  I could  see  the  Confederates  giving  way  in  a great 
line  of  battle,  our  cavalry  going  helter-skelter,  pell-mell, 
hurry-scurry,  over  the  stumps  and  the  logs  in  an  old  field. 

I turned  a little  to  the  right  to  keep  out  of  the  crush  and 
found  a few  men  on  top  of  a hill,  where  some  officer  told  us  to 
put  ourselves  in  single  file,  muffle  our  canteens,  and  follow  a 
guide  through  the  woods,  never  speaking  one  to  another,  be- 
cause we  did  not  know  where  the  enemy  was.  We  went  back 
to  Exeter  Mills,  a great  flouring  mill  on  the  Appomattox 
River,  that  night,  and  there  we  built  fires  out  of  the  stave 
timbers  used  in  the  making  of  barrels,  warmed  ourselves  and 
got  a little  something  to  eat,  then  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  the 
morning,  about  three  o’clock,  we  heard  the  big  guns  begin 
to  roar  down  at  Petersburg  and  we  knew,  that  Grant  was 
making  an  assault  all  along  our  lines.  Finally  all  was  silent, 
and  we  knew  what  had  surely  happened — ^Richmond  and 
Petersburg  had  been  captured. 

“We  were  then  ordered  to  get  ready  to  move  immediately 
up  the  Appomattox  toward  Lynchburg.  I went  on  with  the 
army  until  we  came  to  Sailor’s  Creek,  near  the  High  Bridge, 
where  we  had  our  last  battle.  The  enemy  surrounded  us 
there — cavalry  in  front  of  us,  infantry  behind  us  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Sheridan’s  cavalry  came  right  down  behind 
us.  We  were  in  an  open  field,  and  infantry  could  not  under- 
take to  run  from  cavalry.  On  the  6th  day  of  April — three 
days  before  General  Lee  surrendered,  we  were  captured  and 
taken  back  to  a place  now  called  Blackston,  and  kept  in  camp 
there  one  night.  Most  of  the  men  were  under  guard  and 
started  for  City  Point  the  next  morning.  I,  with  eighteen 
others,  was  on  the  sick  list,  and  we  were  left  behind,  and 
there  I passed  my  twenty-fifth  birthday.  On  April  14,  our 
nineteen  were  taken  down  to  Petersburg,  and  the  next  day 
we  were  taken  to  City  Point  and  put  under  a guard  of  negroes. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  were  placed  on  a boat  and 
started  for  Washington  City.  On  the  way  down,  we  met  a 
boat  coming  from  Alexandria,  displaying  a large  placard 
stating  “The  President  Assassinated.”  Our  boat  was  held 
at  Alexandria  until  Monday  morning,  the  17th,  when  we 
were  taken  into  Washington  City  and  placed  in  the  Old 
Capitol  Prison.  The  whole  city  was  just  like  a tinder  box  at 
that  time.  Finally  we  were  sent  to  Johnson’s  Island,  Lake 
Erie,  where  I was  held  from  May  2 until  June  18,  when  I was 
released  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

“It  took  us  ten  days  to  reach  home.  Roads  were  cut,  and 
we  had  to  ride  on  oil  cars,  coal  cars,  and  in  box  cars  until  we 
reached  Baltimore.  We  had  to  stay  there  a day  because  no 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  get  us  out  of  the  city.  So 
many  were  coming  from  prison  that  they  didn’t  have  the 
means  to  send  us  away.  I went  that  night  with  a friend  to 
the  theater,  where  Byron’s  Mazeppa  was  presented,  and 
then  back  to  the  wharf  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  the  morning 
we  were  taken  on  boat  and  started  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  but  the  boat  was 
unseaworthy  and  anchored  there  until  morning — it  would 
not  travel  after  night.  We  reached  City  Point  on  Sunday 
morning.  A few  of  us  decided  to  go  to  Richmond,  where 
we  found  Confederates  numerous,  sitting  around  everywhere 
under  the  trees,  waiting  for  some  chance  to  get  home.  We 


decided  to  go  over  to  Petersburg  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
assistant  agent  put  us  in  a car  of  oats  on  the  train  to  Burk- 
ville,  where  Grant’s  army  was  then.  We  slept  there  as 
soundly  as  we  ever  slept  in  bed  at  home,  and  the  next  morning 
a train  came  loaded  down  with  Confederates  on  their  way 
home.  Three  of  us  got  on  that  train.  I sat  on  the  edge  of  a 
box  car  with  my  legs  hanging  over  the  side.  The  train  was 
unable  to  move  and  two  cars  were  cut  off  to  lighten  it.  It 
then  ran  about  a mile  out  of  Petersburg  and  stalled,  and 
then  ran  back  to  Petersburg  and  cut  off  every  car  except  the 
one  I was  on,  which  happened  to  be  a mail  car  for  Grant’s 
army.  We  reached  Burkville  that  night  and  had  to  walk 
eight  miles  around  the  high  bridge  to  reach  Farmville,  the 
bridge  having  been  partially  burned.  At  Farmville  we  slept 
on  the  station  platform  and  on  the  next  day  we  started  for 
Lynchburg,  but  could  not  go  all  the  way  because  the  road 
was  broken  again,  and  we  had  to  walk  through  the  country 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  before  we  could  get  into  Lynchburg. 
Being  a part  of  the  Lynchburg  regiment,  we  were  grandly 
treated  when  we  did  get  there. 

"That  night  we  again  slept  on  the  station  platform,  prepara- 
tory to  making  our  last  run  up  the  mountain,  where  old 
Christiansburg  nestled.  We  found  the  road  cut  so  that  we 
had  to  walk  up  the  mountain,  fourteen  miles.  I had  been 
used  to  walking  for  four  long  years,  and  walking  was  a very 
small  matter  with  me — besides,  I wanted  to  get  home — 
I wanted  to  get  home!  I got  right  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  went  just  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me  up  the 
mountain.  I beat  the  stage  for  twelve  miles — a four-horse 
stage — and  got  into  Christiansburg  before  the  stage  was 
emptied.  My  father  was  there  making  inquiries  about  me; 
but  I did  not  know  it.  I kept  right  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  until  I got  home  and  began  to  knock,  knock,  knock 
on  the  doors  and  windows — nobody  seemed  to  be  there.  I 
wondered  what  in  the  world  had  happened — had  the  Yankees 
come  in  there  and  taken  my  father  and  driven  my  mother 
and  sisters  away!  At  last  father  called  to  me  from  the  alley; 
and  he  was  a happy  man  that  night  that  I had  gotten  back 
unhurt.  He  explained  that  my  mother,  wife,  and  sisters 
were  at  Yellow  Sulphur  Springs,  and  that  I could  go  out  there 
the  next  morning.  I lay  down  to  rest  with  the  feeling  that 
the  Lord  had  preserved  me  from  the  dangers  of  war  and  that 
I would  keep  the  promise  I had  made  him  to  be  his  servant 
thenceforth,  and  in  my  weak  way  I have  tried  to  keep  that 
promise,  which  has  largely  affected  my  life  since  then.” 


SIGNERS  OF  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

Sa.muel  Adams. 

One  of  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  which  is 
synonymous  with  the  “Spirit  of  ’76,”  was  Samuel  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts.  Needless  to  say  he  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  most  affected  by  trade 
restrictions,  and  she  was  the  first  to  move  in  protest.  The 
Assembly  had  a spirited  leader  in  Samuel  Adams,  who  was 
the  author  of  several  protests  to  king  and  parliament.  He 
also  wrote  a circular  letter  which  the  Assembly  sent  to  other 
colonies,  suggesting  that  cooperation  was  essential  in  a cause 
which  affected  all  of  the  continent. 

The  famous  “Boston  Massacre”  occurred  March  5,  1770. 
Two  soldiers  were  attacked  and  beaten  by  townsmen,  and  a 
dangerous  spirit  was  aroused.  Another,  struck  with  a stick, 
discharged  his  musket  without  orders,  and  the  mob  rushed 
(Continued  on  page  77.) 
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Sleep  on  awhile,  you  quiet  throng; 

Soon  will  you  hear  a rising  song, 

Your  pulses  beat  to  stir. 

Then  comrades  faithful,  strong,  and  free 
United  once  again  to  be 
A radiant,  deathless  soldiery. 

No  trumpet  note  to  sound  retr.at 
No  bitter  sense  of  hard  defeat. 

Beyond  the  borderland. 

A surety  of  duty  done 
At  close  of  day,  at  rise  of  sun. 

Awaits  your  faithful  band. 

And  here  no  shock  of  cruel  wars 
Can  jar  upon  your  deafened  ears. 

No  victory  urge  you  on. 

No  bugle  call  to  wake  to  fears 
No  laughter  stir  you,  and  no  tears. 

Just  rest.  Your  battles  lost — yet  won. 


Col.  W.  M.  Moore. 

Col.  W.  M.  Moore,  born  September  30,  1837,  in  Harrison 
County,  Ky.,  died  at  his  home  in  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  on  De- 
cember 25,  1927.  His  parents  moved  to  Missouri  when  he 
was  two  years  old,  but  in  1882  he  returned  to  his  native 
county  in  Kentucky.  He  was  married  twice — first  to  Miss 
Fannie  Garnett,  and  his  second  wife  was  Miss  Rosa  Fry. 
He  leaves  three  daughters,  with  whom  he  made  his  home  in 
Cynthiana.  Comrade  Moore  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  a private  in  1861  and  was  in  active  service  more  than 
four  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  times  he  was  recovering 
from  wounds.  He  was  elected  captain  of  Company  A, 
10th  Missouri  Infantry,  and  served  as  such  until  the  death  of 
the  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel,  who  were  both  killed  in 
the  same  battle.  Being  the  senior  captain,  he  was  promoted 
to  colonel  and  served  as  such  until  the  end.  He  participated 
in  many  battles  and  skirmishes  under  Sterling  Price  and  other 
commanders,  and  refused  a commission  as  brigadier  general 
because  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  own  command. 

Colonel  Moore  was  a gallant  soldier,  an  honorable  gentle- 
man, a good  citizen,  and  a sincere  Christian,  a member  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  was  honored  and  respected  by  the  whole 
community  and  loved  by  his  friends  and  Confederate  com- 
rades. He  was  elected  to  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  repre- 
sentative in  the  Missouri  legislature  after  the  war  and  was 
representative  of  his  county  (Harrison)  in  the  Kentucky 
legislature  in  the  years  1889  and  1891.  He  was  a trustee  of 
the  Kentucky  Confederate  Home  for  several  years,  until  he 
was  disabled  by  a fall.  He  was  a most  interesting  conversa- 
tionalist, with  a remarkable  memory,  and  was  always  patient 
and  cheerful  under  his  affliction.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  family,  friends,  and  Confederate  comrades. 


J.  C.  Williams. 

After  a brief  illness,  J.  C.  Williams  died  at  the  home  of  his 
son  near  Lewisville,  Tex.,  on  December  4,  1927,  aged  eighty- 
seven  years.  He  was  born  at  Selma,  Ala.,  February  29,  1840, 
and  moved  to  Mississippi  in  1859,  locating  at  Montrose. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  at  Garlandville  in  1861, 
serving  with  Company  I,  20th  Mississippi  Regiment,  Adams’s 
Brigade,  boring’s  Division,  Johnston’s  Army,  and  took  part 
in  several  hard-fought  battles;  was  in  the  battle  of  Richmond 
Hill,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Donelson,  where  he  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Camp  Douglas  Prison  and  held  there  for 
eight  months,  being  exchanged  in  September,  1862.  He  after- 
wards joined  Johnston  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  was  in  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg,  the  battles  of  New  Hope  Church,  Big  Sandy, 
and  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Comrade  Williams  was  known  as  a faithful  friend  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 
He  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  a member  of  Sul  Ross  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  at  Denton, 
Tex.  This  comrade  will  be  remembered  as  the  one  who  walked 
from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1912,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-two, the  distance  being  over  nine  hundred  miles. 

Surviving  him  are  a son  and  three  daughters,  also  several 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 

[W.  M.  McCreless,  Lewisville,  Tex.] 

William  M.  New.man. 

William  M.  Newman  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Tex.,  February  27,  1845,  and  he  answered  the  call  of  his 
Master  on  the  morning  of  December  14,  1927.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Santa  Anna,  Tex. 

William  M.  Newman  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  on 
July  28,  1863,  and,  serving  in  Company  C,  20th  Texas  Regi- 
ment, was  discharged  on  May  24,  1865,  and  returned  home. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  R.  Smith  in  1884,  by  William 
Carey  Crane,  who,  at  that  time,  was  president  of  Baylor 
University. 

He  trusted  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour  in  early  manhood, 
and  to  his  Lord  he  was  ever  faithful. 

“Uncle  Billy,’’  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  spent  the  first 
forty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the  home  where  he  was  born, 
moving  to  Coleman  County,  Tex.,  near  Santa  Anna,  in  1890, 
where  he  lived  for  thirty-seven  years. 

He  possessed  some  wonderful  traits  of  character  and  was 
possessed  with  splendid  talent.  He  was  a patient  sufferer 
for  over  seven  years,  and  bore  all  with  patience,  making  his 
surroundings  pleasant  to  those  about  him. 

Surviving  him  are  five  children,  twenty-one  grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild. 

James  Francis  Pou,  Sr. 

A greatly  beloved  and  honored  citizen  was  lost  to  Waynes- 
boro and  Wayne  County,  Miss.,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  F. 
Pou,  Sr.,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  day  of  October.  Dr. 
Pou  was  a native  of  Wayne  County,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
prominent  families  of  East  Mississippi.  Two  elder  brothers 
having  given  their  lives  for  the  Confederacy,  James  F.  Pou, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  enrolled  in  the  24th  Regiment, 
Mississippi  Cavalry,  C.  S.  .A.,  remaining  in  the  service  until 
the  close  of  the  W’ar  between  the  States. 

.After  the  war,  he  took  a medical  course  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, and,  after  graduating  there,  he  returned  to  Wayne 
County,  where  he  was  a successful  and  esteemed  physician 
for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful 
Hebron  Cemetery,  lovingly  attended  by  his  comrades,  fam- 
ily, and  friends. 
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('OL.  J.  W.  C.ORDON,  U.  ('.  V. 

C'ol.  John  W'otton  (Jordon,  ('onfedcrale  \’cteran  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  tire  insiiranee  hiisiness  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  died  on  January  5,  at  his  lionie,  “Iluntly,” 
near  Riclimond.  He  was  eighty  years  old. 

Colonel  C.ordon  had  been  aetive  in  hitsiness  itnlil  last 
fitly  wlien  his  physical  condition  became  imptiired  and  he 
had  been  confined  to  his  bed. 

He  is  survived  by'  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Annie  Laurie 
Pender,  of  Tarboro,  N.  ('.,  three  daughters,  and  several 
grandchildren. 

Colonel  Gordon  was  born  in  Hertford,  Per(|uimans  Coun- 
ty, N.  C.,  on  March  25,  1847,  tlie  son  of  George  H.  and 
Klizabelh  Ann  Jones  (Jordon,  and  he  was  the  eldest  of  six 
children. 

He  was  reared  on  Ids  fatlier's  plantation,  Sombresylve,  and 
under  his  father’s  tutorship  and  at  a private  school  he  was 
prepared  for  college.  He  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when 
the  War  between  the  States  began,  but  entreated  liis  parents 
for  permission  to  join  the  army.  This  request  refused,  he 
was  allowed  to  attend  the  Military  Academy,  at  Hillsboro, 
N.  C.  Returning  to  his  home  in  the  latter  part  of  1862,  he 
informed  his  parents  of  his  intention  to  volunteer  as  a soldier. 
At  Raleigh  he  was  offered  a lieutenant’s  commission  to  drill 
infirmary  recruits.  He  preferred  the  cavalry,  however,  and 
desired  to  go  to  the  front,  and  in  January,  1863,  he  mounted 
his  pet  mare  and  rode  off  to  the  war,  enlisting  as  a private  in 
Company  C,  2nd  North  C'arolina  Cavalry. 

On  June  9,  1863,  in  the  engagement  at  Brandy  Station,  he 
was  disabled  by  two  wounds  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
confined  in  the  Price-Street  hospital,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
the  Capitol  Prison,  Washington,  for  ten  weeks,  after  which 
he  was  exchanged. 

Soon  after  reentering  tlie  service,  he  was  made  a corporal, 
and  was  later  promoted  to  a sergeantcy.  Subsequently  he 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  \\b  P.  Roberts. 

Several  times  he  was  detailed  to  important  and  dangerous 
duty.  From  the  day  of  his  enlistment  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  did  not  miss  a day’s  duty,  save  when  he  was  wounded 
and  a prisoner  of  war.  He  participated  in  numerous  im- 
portant engagements. 

At  the  close  of  the  war — he  was  then  eighteen — he  found 
his  father  penniless,  and  set  out  to  support  the  family.  For 
two  years  he  engaged  in  farming  and  later  taught  school. 
In  1871  he  entered  the  fire  insurance  business  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  He  moved  to  Richmond  in  1879,  continuing  in  the 
fire  insurance  business.  He  had  been  on  the  vestry  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  a member  of  the  West- 
moreland Club,  the  Country  Club  of  Virginia,  and  Dove 
Lodge,  No.  51,  A.  F.and  A.  M.;and  he  was  a Past  Commander 
of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  Confederate  Veterans,  was  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Confederate  Home,  a member  of  its 
executive  committee,  and  chairman  of  its  application  com- 
mittee. 

Colonel  Gordon  was  general  chairman  of  the  Confederate 
reunion  in  Richmond  in  1907  and  was  active  in  the  movement 
to  erect  the  Stuart  monument. 

Edw.\rd  T.  Bkumb.\ck 

Edward  T.  Brumback  died  at  his  home  near  Ida,  Page 
County,  Va.,  in  the  latter  part  cf  November  1927,  aged 
eighty-seven  years.  He  served  with  John  S.  Mosb\’s  com- 
mand in  the  War  between  the  .States.  He  was  president  of 
the  F'arniers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Stanle\,  Va.,  and  a 
prosperous  farmer.  His  wife  and  fi\e  children  survive  him. 


MR.  BOWERS  AND  GR.yNDCHIl.D. 


I>RA  Bowers. 

Ezra  Bowers,  born  in  Virginia,  March  31,  1841,  died  on 
December  26,  1927,  at  the  home  of  his  rlaughter,  .Mrs.  S.  A. 

Fleming,  .Sutton,  W.  Va. 

He  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  .'\nna  Bumbaugh,  of 
Virginia,  in  1866,  and  their 
married  life  lacked  but  ten 
days  of  being  sixty  years,  her 
death  occurring  in  May,  1927. 
He  was  a consistent  member 
of  the  Christian  Church  for  a 
period  of  fifty-five  years. 

Ezra  Bowers  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  through 
which  lie  served  to  the  end 
under  Capt.  John  Myers, 
Company  C,  7th  Virginia 
Cavalry,  Rosser’s  Brigade. 
He  was  wounded  three  times, 
the  scars  of  which  were  borne  as  badges  of  honor.  He  at- 
tended the  reunions  regularly  and  always  looked  forward  to 
the  time  in  joyful  anticipation,  and  of  those  of  the  past  he 
held  memories  sweet  and  sacred.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  made  his  home  with  his  only  daughter,  and  at  .Sutton 
it  was  his  pleasant  experience  to  find  himself  neighbor  to 
six  other  aged  gentlemen,  each  having  reached  more  than  the 
allotted  time  of  threescore  and  ten  years.  Soon  there  grew 
among  them  an  inseparable  and  immaculate  friendship. 
There  was  daily  social  intercourse,  a privilege  flowered  with 
beauty  as  the  life  of  man  fades  in  years.  At  the  daughter’s 
home,  where  the  body  lay  in  state,  these  six  old  comrades 
sat  around  his  casket  “on  guard,’’  for  one  of  their  number  had 
received  his  final  roll  call.  Tliey  gave  their  tributes  thus: 
"He  was  my  friend”;  “He  was  truly  a gentleman”:  “His 
was  the  culture  and  loyalty  of  the  old  school”;  “He  was  a 
Virginian  to  the  last.” 

Although  suffering  intense  pain,  he  never  failed  to  accept 
tlie  slightest  service  with  his  charming,  courtly,  old-timed 
Virginia  manner.  He  was  indeed  one  of  nature’s  noblemen — 
intellectual,  generous,  courtly. 

-After  a brief  service  at  the  home,  his  body  was  taken  to  his 
loved  Virginia  to  be  placed  beside  that  of  the  sweetheart  and 
companion  of  his  earlier  days.  Thus  the  long  gray  line  of 
march  has  been  shortened  by  the  death  of  one  whose  life  we 
held  in  sincerity  of  respect  and  honor. 

[Mrs.  James  E.  Cutlip,  President  Capt.  Edwin  Camden 
Chapter,  LJ.  D.  C.,  Sutton,  \V.  Va.] 


Chief  Sa.muel  D.  Mayes. 

On  December  12,  1927,  death  claimed  one  of  our  best-loved 
veterans,  Chief  Samuel  Houston  Mayes.  He  was  ex-chief 
of  the  ('herokees,  and  lived  in  Pryor,  Okla.  His  death  marked 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  Cherokees’  most  colorful  figures. 

.After  the  War  between  the  States,  he  became  a leader  in 
his  tribal  councils,  and  until  recent  years  had  been  one  of  the 
strongest  figures  in  Cherokee  affairs.  He  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  served  with 
Company  K,  2nd  Cherokee  Regiment.  He  served  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  was  discharged  on  Red  River,  Choctaw 
.Nation,  .April,  1865.  He  was  born  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
I'lint  District,  Cherokee  Nation,  Ma\-  11,  1845,  and  was 
eight>-three  >ears  old.  His  wife,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter 
mourn  his  passing,  together  with  the  local  Chapter.  U.  D.  C., 
to  which  he  was  very  dear. 
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Dr.  S.  T.  Hardison. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Hardison  on  the  night  of 
December  31,  1927,  at  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  marked  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  most  useful,  valuable,  and  universally  beloved 
citizens  who  ever  lived  in  Marshall  County  and  brought 
sorrow  to  many  devoted  friends  throughout  this  Middle 
Tennessee  section. 

The  immense  concourse  of  friends  at  the  funeral  services 
was  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  community’s  love  for  a fallen 
leader  and  benefactor. 

Out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the  quarterly  county  court 
adjourned  during  the  hour  of  the  funeral,  the  schools  were 
closed,  and  all  business  was  suspended. 

Born  February  13,  1841,  Dr.  Hardison  would  soon  have 
been  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  but  his  long  span  of  temperate 
living  spared  him  the  usual  infirmities  of  old  age  and  he  was  ac- 
tive until  his  last  illness  of  seven  weeks.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Dr.  Hardison  had  chosen  the  medical  profession 
for  his  life’s  work  and  promptly  volunteered  his  services  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  Southern  army.  He  served  throughout  the 
war  with  the  24th  Tennessee  Infantry.  Immediately  after 
the  war,  he  finished  his  medical  course  at  the  University  of 
Nashville,  returning  to  Marshall  County  to  begin  his  practice. 
In  1867  he  was  married  to  Miss  Georgia  Ann  Davidson,  of 
Bedford  County,  and  this  happy  union  lasted  until  her  death 
in  December,  1920.  With  the  exception  of  a single  year.  Dr. 
Hardison  lived  in  the  same  residence  his  entire  married  life, 
and  few  homes  were  more  widely  known  for  their  hospitality 
and  attendant  virtues  than  the  Hardison  home  in  the  suburbs 
of  Lewisburg. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Hardison  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  on  horseback  and  is  believed  to  have 
performed  the  first  operation  for  appendicitis  in  Tennessee. 
In  the  absence  of  modern  scientific  advantages,  the  operation 
was  performed  under  a peach  tree  at  the  patient’s  home. 
Many  other  outstanding  incidents  in  his  life  are  worthy  of 
note.  At  least  three  generations  have  benefited  by  his  pro- 
fessional services. 

Dr.  Hardison  was  an  active  leader  and  infallible  counselor 
in  all  movements  for  community  uplift.  With  his  own 
means,  he  built  the  first  electric  light  plant  and  the  first  ice 
plant  in  the  town  of  Lewisburg.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
sign  the  guarantee  of  right  of  way  for  the  Lewisburg-North- 
ern  Railroad.  He  assisted  in  organizing  and  was  president 
of  the  first  bank  launched  in  Lewisburg,  was  president  of  the 
first  national  bank  founded  in  his  town,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  For  more  than  half  a century  he  was 
chairman  of  the  county  school  board,  and  his  advice  was 
sought  in  practically  every  community  undertaking;  A 
man  of  unusually  high  intellectual  attainments,  he  possessed 
a vast  fund  of  information  and  was  capable  of  giving  sound 
advice  on  practically  any  subject. 

Dr.  Hardison  probably  wielded  the  strongest  influence  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor, 
a man  of  strong  convictions  and  moral  courage,  tolerant, 
kind,  and  considerate.  He  was  a Bible  student,  and  in  the 
pulpit  a powerful  exponent  of  the  gospel;  but  his  life  was  his 
master  sermon  and  one  that  yielded  an  inspiration  to  pos- 
terity. In  every  walk  of  life,  his  presence  and  influence  will 
be  missed.  He  was  president  of  the  Tennessee  Orphan 
Home,  and  a staunch  contributor  of  his  time  and  means  to 
the  welfare  of  that  institution.  He  lived  modestly  and  tem- 
perately, practiced  charity,  and  otherwise  discharged  every 
obligation  that  he  conceived  to  be  the  mission  of  man. 


John  W.  White. 

John  William  White,  long  a resident  of  Wood  County, 
W.  Va.,  and  a respected  citizen  of  Parkersburg,  died  at  his 
home  there  on  October  20,  1927,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  He  was  born  at  Harris  Ferry,  Wood  County,  August 
29,  1842,  on  the  farm  owned  by  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father, his  parents  being  William  and  Frances  Elizabeth 
Mitchell  White. 

When  war  was  declared  between  the  States,  young  White 
enlisted  under  Gen.  Albert  G.  Jenkins,  Company  E,  8th 
Virginia  Cavalry,  and  served  the  duration  of  the  war,  twenty 
months  of  the  time  being  spent  in  prison,  three  months  at 
Camp  Chase,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  seventeen  months  at 
Rockville,  111.  He  was  exchanged  as  a prisoner  of  war  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  while  there  General  Lee  surrendered. 
On  being  mustered  out,  he  returned  to  this  section,  then  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business  near  Catlettsburg,  Ky.,  where 
he  was  married,  in  1867,  to  Miss  Martha  Ann  Jackson,  a 
happy  union  which  lasted  until  her  death  a year  or  so  ago. 

To  this  union  were  born  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who 
survive  him.  He  is  also  survived  by  two  sisters,  also  a 
number  of  nephews  and  nieces. 

The  New  England  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  this 
county  while  Mr.  White  was  a small  boy,  and  meetings  were 
held  for  eight  years  at  the  home  of  his  parents.  He  became  a 
member  when  only  eight  years  old  and  had  been  affiliated 
with  that  faith  since  then.  He  was  a leading  spirit  in  the 
Men’s  Bible  class  and  never  missed  Sunday  school  or  Church 
service  when  able  to  attend.  His  religion  was  a great  con- 
solation to  him  at  all  times,  and  his  life  was  one  of  Christian 
influence  and  worthy  of  the  highest  respect.  He  was  a 
loving  husband  and  father  and  a kind  neighbor,  and  was  up- 
right in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man.  After  funeral 
services  at  the  family  residence,  the  burial  was  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  cemetery. 

Gabriel  Long  Williams. 

At  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  Gabriel  Long  Williams 
died  at  his  home  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  on  January  3,  from 
shock  resulting  from  a fall  and  hip  fracture  a few  days  before. 
He  was  affectionately  known  as  ‘‘Uncle  Gabe,”  and  his  pass- 
ing occasioned  sorrow  among  a wide  acquaintance. 

Born  October  15,  1834,  in  Warren  County,  N.  C.,  Gabriel 
Williams  came  as  an  infant  with  his  parents  to  Tennessee,  by 
wagon  over  the  mountains,  and  they  settled  in  Montgomery 
County,  near  Noah’s  Spring;  but  he  went  back  to  North 
Carolina  to  finish  his  education,  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity at  Chapel  Hill,  and  he  was  a member  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Literary  Society  of  that  school. 

In  1861,  young  Williams  joined  the  Confederate  army  and 
served  with  Morgan  until  his  capture  in  1863,  after  which  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  After  being  paroled,  he  returned  to  the  South 
and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Lafayette,  Ky. 
He  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  August  G.  Morris,  of  New- 
stead,  Ky.,  who  died  in  1918.  He  located  in  Clarksville, 
Tenn.,  in  1870,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  section.  He  retired  from  business  in  1901,  but  had 
been  active  in  the  life  of  the  city  and  was  one  of  its  most 
widely  known  citizens.  He  kad  been  identified  with  the 
Forbes  Bivouac  of  Confederate  soldiers  there  since  its  or- 
ganization, and  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Methodist  Church.  He  is  survived  by  a brother.  Dr. 
Allison  Williams,  of  Lafayette,  Ky.,  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews. 
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Gov.  William  E.  Cameron. 

Col.  William  E.  Cameron,  former  governor  of  Virginia, 
gallant  Confederate  soldier,  upright  and  honored  citizen, 
now  sleeps  in  Old  Blandford  Cemetery  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
He  died  in  January,  1927,  at  the  home  of  his  son,  George  V. 
Cameron,  in  Louisa,  Va.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  A.  P.  Hill  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Petersburg. 

Governor  Cameron  was  the  chief  executive  of  Virginia  from 
1882  to  1886,  and  he  had  helped  to  mold  Virginia  history  in 
the  period  just  after  the  War  between  the  States.  He  was 
born  in  Petersburg  November  29,  1842,  the  son  of  Walker 
Anderson  and  Elizabeth  Walker  Cameron,  and  he  was  of 
that  old  Scottish  line  which  came  down  from  Sir  Ewan 
Lochiel  Cameron,  celebrated  chief  of  the  Clan  Cameron  of 
Scotland.  Educated  in  the  schools  of  Petersburg,  Horner’s 
Military  School  in  North  Carolina,  Washington  C^ollege,  St. 
Louis,  he  prepared  for  a cadetship  at  West  Point,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1860,  but  he  left  there  when  war  came  on 
between  the  States.  He  first  served  as  drillmaster  for  Mis- 
sissippi troops,  but  later  on  returned  to  Virginia  and  joined 
Company  A,  12th  Virginia  Regiment,  taking  part  in  the 
leading  engagements  of  General  Lee’s  Army,  and  was  finally 
promoted  to  adjutant  general  of  Weisiger’s  Virginia  Brigade. 
He  made  a brilliant  war  record,  and  his  career  since  the  war 
had  been  no  less  brilliant.  He  entered  journalism  soon  after 
the  war,  and  edited  papers  at  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Richmond, 
and  became  noted  for  his  ability  in  that  line,  and  for  his  part 
in  ridding  the  State  of  carpetbag  dominion  he  became  known 
as  the  fighting  editor.  In  1876  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Petersburg,  and  twice  reelected,  and  he  took  a prominent  part 
thereafter  in  State  politics.  He  was  nominated  for  governor 
in  1881,  served  until  1886,  and  in  1901  was  elected  to  the 
State  constitutional  convention.  He  served  in  many  promi- 
nent interests  of  the  State,  political  and  civil,  and  always  gave 
a good  account  of  himself. 

Governor  Cameron  was  married  in  1869  to  Miss  Louisa 
C.  Egerton,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  is  survived  by  two  sons 
and  a daughter.  A true  gentleman,  husband,  father,  and 
friend,  he  gave  the  best  of  himself  for  his  beloved  State,  and 
he  sleeps  “in  honored  rest’’  in  the  quietude  of  Old  Blandford. 

Zenas  Alexander. 

Zenas  Alexander,  splendid  citizen  of  Trigg  County,  Ky. , 
passed  away  on  the  night  of  December  27  at  his  home  near 
Caledonia,  Ky.,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

He  was  born  in  Trigg  County  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1843. 
He  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Trigg  County. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  volunteered  his  services  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  with  the  8th 
Kentucky  Calvary.  Soon  after  enlisting  he  contracted 
pneumonia  and  was  sent  to  Hopkinsville  and  cared  for  in  an 
improvised  hospital  in  a private  residence.  Within  two 
weeks  he  returned  to  his  outfit,  scarcely  able  to  walk.  He 
was  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  near  Dover,  Tenn.,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner  at  that  time. 
He  was  finally  wounded  seriously  and  sent  to  a hospital  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  where  he  remained  for  six  months.  His 
wounds  were  so  serious  that  he  was  found  to  be  incapacitated 
for  further  service,  and  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

Returning  to  Trigg  County  after  the  war,  he  settled  down 
on  the  farm  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a farmer 
and  rearing  a family. 

He  ever  proved  to  be  one  of  the  county’s  outstanding 
citizens.  With  a high  sense  of  honor,  he  lived  the  life  he  ex- 
pected of  others  and  was  ever  ready  to  stand  for  the  right  and 


fight  for  the  things  he  thought  right.  He  was  kind  and  com- 
panionable, a dutiful  father  and  husband,  a kind  and  accom- 
modating neighbor,  and  a man  held  in  highest  esteem. 

His  wife,  a daughter  of  the  late  Mark  Jones,  died  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  he  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  a daughter, 
also  by  one  brother  and  three  sisters. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Locust  Grove  Baptist  Church 
with  burial  at  the  Mark  Jones  graveyard  near  by. 

He  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  gallant  of  a band  of 
as  brave  men  as  the  world  ever  knew,  and  his  passing  away 
leaves  but  very  few  of  his  comrades  of  the  days  of  war. 

Ensign  G.  W.  Allen. 

At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  December  15,  1927,  occurred  the  death 
of  G.  W.  Allen,  at  the  age  of  eghty-nine  years.  He  was  born 
in  Georgia  on  December  2,  1838,  and  thus  lacked  but  a few 
days  of  completing  his  eighty-ninth  year.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  six  sons,  and  a daughter. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  States,  young  Allen 
enlisted  in  Company  I,  1st  Regiment,  Georgia  V'olunteers, 
under  Colonel  Ramsey,  of  Columbus,  Ga.  He  was  wounded  at 
Greenbrier,  W.  Va.,  captured,  and  sent  to  Camp  Chase  at 
Columbus,  Ohio;  when  exchanged,  he  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  recovered,  and  then  enlisted 
in  the  14th  Alabama  Regiment,  then  in  Virginia,  and  served 
with  Company  A.  He  was  wounded  the  second  time  at 
Chancellorsville,  and,  after  his  recovery,  he  rejoined  the  14th 
Alabama,  but  was  pronounced  unfit  for  active  service  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Conscription  at  Salem,  .•\la., 
reporting  to  Captain  Lockert,  at  Girard,  Ala. 

In  reporting  his  father’s  death,  Mr.  F.  L.  Allen,  of  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  writes:  “At  the  battle  of  Greenbrier,  W.  Va., 
my  father  was  shot  through  and  through,  and  the  colors  of 
his  regiment  were  wrapped  about  him  when  captured.  Where- 
ever  that  flag  is  now,  it  is  stained  wdth  his  blood.  When 
captured,  he  was  pronounced  mortally  wounded  and  taken 
to  Columbus,  Ohio.  Here  covered  from  that  wound,  however, 
and  in  a very  bad  condition  was  exchanged.  The  second 
wound  disabled  his  left  arm  (I  have  the  bullet  which  was 
taken  from  his  shoulder),  and  it  so  remained  until  his  death. 
. . . I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  my  father  was  of  the 

highest  type  of  manhood — a faithful  husband,  a devoted 
father,  a loyal  friend.  He  loved  the  simple  life,  and  his  length 
of  days  was  the  result  of  the  life  he  led.  He  is  camping  now 
on  the  heavenly  shore,  awaiting  the  coming  of  those  he 
loved  to  be  joined  eternally  with  the  blest.” 

James  L.  Kirkpatrick. 

James  L.  Kirkpatrick,  one  of  the  last  Confederates  of 
Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  died  in  the  month  of  december, 
1927.  He  served  as  a trooper  in  Company  C,  1st  Virginia 
Cavalry,  and  made  a record  honored  by  his  comrades.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  Md. 

Comrade  Kirkpatrick  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  ninety 
years,  having  been  born  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he 
died  on  April  8,  1837.  His  last  years  were  of  great  infirmity 
and  for  two  years  he  had  been  blind.  He  was  tenderly  cared 
for  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Mary  Pleasants  Kirk- 
patrick, widow  of  Ralph  Kirkpatrick,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
by  the  people  of  the  w'hole  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  a communicant  of  Bethany  Lutheran  Church,  and  he 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  there. 

James  Kirkpatrick  was  a son  of  Charles  Kirkpatrick.  He 
married  Miss  Sallie  Lindsay,  and  shortly  afterwards  moved 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  ten  years.  Two  sons  and  their 
mother  preceded  him  to  the  grave. 
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Mississippi  Comrades. 

The  following  members  of  Camp  R.  G.  Pruitt,  No.  439, 
U.  C.  of  Ackerman,  Miss.,  died  during  the  past  year: 

Comrade  D.  E.  Ray  died  April  2,  1927,  aged  about  eighty- 
four  years.  He  was  a member  of  Company  I,  of  that  famous 
15th  Mississippi  Infantry.  He  was  a true  soldier  for  his 
country  during  those  days  that  tried  men’s  souls.  After  the 
war  he  was  equally  as  true  a follower  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 
He  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  place  will  be  hard  to 
fill  in  his  Church  (the  Methodist)  and  neighborhood.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  loyal  members  of  R.  G.  Pruitt  Camp. 

Comrade  W.  A.  Moss  died  May  8,  1927,  aged  about  eighty- 
nine.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  a good 
man.  He  was  a man  of  the  highest  Christian  type,  honest 
and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man.  Truly  a good 
citizen  is  gone  in  his  passing. 

B.  H.  Blain  died  September  1,  1927. 

D.  C.  Moss  died  November  20,  1927. 

W.  C.  Coleman  died  November  23,  1927.  Comrade  Cole- 
man was  a member  of  Company  G,  20th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment. He  was  a good  soldier  during  the  war  and  was  true 
and  faithful  to  his  every  duty  to  his  home  and  country  after 
the  war. 

Peace  be  to  their  ashes. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  lost  five  veterans  during 
1927,  and  it  leaves  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  in  the  county. 

[J.  A.  Holmes,  Adjutant.] 

Henry  0.  Britton. 

Henry  Orr  Britton,  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Wil- 
liamsburg County,  S.  C.,  died  at  his  home  in  Kingstree,  S.  C., 
November  17,  1927,  after  a long  illness.  He  was  born  in 
this  county  on  August  15,  1846,  the  son  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Rebecca  Gordon  Britton.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and  served  in  Company 
E,  7th  South  Carolina  Battalion,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Following  this,  he  served  the  county  as  clerk  of  court  for  four 
terms  of  four  years  each,  and  had  since  occupied  himself  with 
farming,  making  his  home  in  Kingstree. 

During  the  World  War  Comrade  Britton  served  on  the  local 
exemption  board.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Confederate 
Honor  Roll  for  Williamsburg  County  and  was  always  present 
at  Memorial  Day  services  to  call  the  roll  of  the  thinning  band 
of  Confederate  veterans.  He  served  as  deacon  of  the  W’il- 
liamsburg  Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years  and  to  the 
end. 

Henry  Britton  married,  at  an  early  age.  Miss  Mary  Caro- 
line Ford,  of  Georgetown.  Only  one  of  their  three  children, 
a daughter,  survives  him. 

His  second  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Daniel,  of  Indiantown, 
who  survives  him,  with  three  sons  and  a daughter;  also  five 
grandchildren  and  two  sisters  are  left.  Interment  was  in 
the  Williamsburg  Cemetery  at  Kingstree. 

Horatio  H.  Sexton. 

At  the  age  of  .eighty-four  years,  Horatio  H.  Sexton  died  at 
the  home  of  his  son  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  December  16, 
after  a short  illness.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  Cabell  Coun- 
ty, where  he  had  lived  until  a few  years  ago. 

During  the  W’ar  between  the  States,  Comrade  Sexton 
served  with  Company  E,  8th  X'irginia  Cavalry — Border 
Rangers.  In  an  engagement  at  Jonesville,  Tenn.,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1864,  he  received  wounds  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered. 

On  November  20,  1863,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E. 


Nelson,  who  died  some  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Interment  was  in  the  Maupin 
Cemetery,  near  Ona,  his  old  home. 

D.  S.  Howell. 

On  October  8,  the  spirit  of  D.  S.  Howell  had  passed  from 
the  walks  of  earthly  light  into  the  life  eternal. 

D.  S.  Howell  was  born  in  Tuscaloosa  County,  Ala.,  October 
11,  1846,  and  the  next  year  his  parents  moved  to  Mississippi, 
then  to  Clark  County,  Ark.  The  family  being  strong  se- 
cessionists, and  Daniel  being  a very  patriotic  lad,  he  wanted 
to  join  the  first  company  made  up  in  his  town,  but,  being 
only  fifteen  years  old,  his  parents  objected.  Soon  afterwards 
he  ran  away,  without  a coat,  landing  eight  miles  east  of 
Sherman,  Tex.,  where  he  fell  in  with  a Dr.  J.  C.  Smith,  and 
volunteered  as  his  substitute  in  the  2nd  Texas  Cavalry, 
Townsend’s  Brigade.  This  command  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  after  which  it  was  ordered  to  \’elasco,  Tex., 
for  picket  duty. 

In  March,  1864,  the  command  was  reorganized,  and  young 
Howell  was  assigned  to  Company  A.,  Ballard’s  Regiment, 
Henry  McCullough’s  Division,  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment, C.  S.  A. 

He  was  a brave  and  courageous  soldier,  taking  part  in  all 
engagements  of  his  company  until  surrendered  in  1865. 
Returning  home,  he  made  a good  citizen. 

In  1867  he  married  Miss  Susan  Allen  and  settled  near 
Wallaceburg,  where  he  lived  for  thirty  years. 

In  1897  he  located  near  Brownwood,  Tex.,  from  there  he 
went  to  Trent,  in  Taylor  County,  his  wife  dying  in  1901.  To 
this  worthy  family  were  born  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Comrade  Howell  was  converted  in  early  life  and  joined  the 
Baptist  Church,  in  which  he  was  a deacon  for  over  thirty 
years.  He  was  warm-hearted,  honest,  and  true,  and  his  good 
deeds  will  be  long  remembered.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Merkel 
Cemetery. 

James  F.  Anthony. 

James  F.  Anthony,  born  near  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  in  the 
year  1846,  died  at  his  home  in  Bellbuckle,  Tenn.,  December 
14,  1927,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  His  father,  William 
Horatio  Anthony,  was  a Confederate  chaplain  during  the 
War  between  the  States,  and  his  three  elder  brothers  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  throughout  the  war. 

As  the  fourth  son,  he  was  left  at  home  to  care  for  his  invalid 
mother,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  enlisted  and  served  in 
Company  B,  28th  Battalion,  Tennessee  Cavalry,  under 
Capt.  Reed  Holmes. 

After  the  war,  he  engaged  in  farming,  married,  and  reared 
a family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  For  a period  of 
several  years,  he  had  made  his  home  in  Bellbuckle,  Tenn. 
He  was  a valued  and  faithful  member  of  Shelbyville  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  and  also  a lifelong  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  day  before  he  passed  away,  he  said  to  his  daughter: 
“I  don’t  think  anything  could  be  nicer  for  the  old  soldier 
than  to  lie  in  my  casket  with  my  hands  folded  above  my  uni- 
form of  gray,  for  I love  and  cherish  what  that  old  uniform 
stands  for.” 

With  the  Cross  of  Honor  pinned  upon  his  breast,  and  in  his 
uniform  and  casket  of  Confederate  gray,  he  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  beautiful  country  cemetery  near  where  he  had  lived 
his  entire  life.  He  was  a faithful  reader  of  the  Veteran,  and 
always  attended  the  gatherings  of  comrades,  having  missed 
only  one  reunion  (that  in  Tulsa)  since  the  organization  met 
in  Nashville. 

[A  daughter,  Cora  Lee  Munsey.j 
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I’lCTKK  HkOY. 

Peter  Hroy,  eiglity-hix  years  old,  died  on  the  8tli  of  Decem- 
ber at  Brand,  Va.,  following  a short  illness.  Ilis  passing  oc- 
casioned much  sorrow  in  the  county,  where  he  was  well  known. 
He  liad  never  married,  but  lived  with  Ids  brother,  .Andrew 
Broy,  all  his  life,  and  this  brother  is  now  the  last  of  a large 
family  connection.  The  two  brothers  farmed  and  m(>rchan- 
dized  together. 

Comrade  Broy  went  into  the  Confederate  army  with  the 
Di.vie  Artillery,  uniler  Capt.  John  K.  Booton,  in  1861,  and 
his  battery  took  part  in  the  two  hours'  cannonading  iireced- 
ing  Pickett's  charge  at  Cettysbiirg.  He  served  his  gun  until 
exhausted,  and  was  then  relieved  by  a comrade  for  a short 
rest,  and  they  continued  the  exchange  through  the  ordeal. 
He  was  a faithful  member  of  Rosser-(bbbons  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
at  Luray,  Va.,  and  his  comrades  loved  and  esteemed  him. 

Peter  Broy  was  born  July  9,  1841,  and  had  thus  passed  into 
his  eighty-seventh  year. 

[P.  M.  Kaufman,  Luray,  Va.] 


.4  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN  IN  THE  NORTH. 

There  recently  died  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a veteran  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  w'ho  had  gone  into  that  Northern 
country  after  the  w'ar  and  made  a place  for  himself  among 
the  big  business  interests  of  that  section.  .A  letter  has  come 
from  Col.  Ell  Torrance,  of  Minneapolis,  former  Commander 
in  Chief,  G.  A.  R.,  full  of  that  spirit  of  friendliness  which 
makes  us  all  one.  Of  this  one-time  enemy,  he  says: 

“Last  Saturday  1 attended  the  funeral  of  B.  F.  Nelson,  of 
Minneapolis,  who  was  a Confederate  soldier.  He  W'as  a very 
prominent  citizen  of  this  city,  universally  liked  and  respected, 
and  a warm  personal  friend  of  mine.  His  departure  leaves  a 
vacant  place  in  my  circle  of  friends,  and  1 think  he  W'as  the 
last  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  w'ho  took  up  a residence  in 
Minnesota.  1 send  you  some  newspaper  clippings  which  will 
indicate  how  prominent  and  useful  and  honored  a citizen  he 
was.  At  the  close  of  his  pastor’s  address,  I was  called  upon  to 
lay  a flower  upon  the  breast  of  my  friend  and  to  express  the 
friendly  feeling  that  existed  betw^een  those  who  W'ere  at  one 
time  arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly'  strife.  It  was  a 
beautiful  service  throughout.  The  Church  is  a very  strong 
and  influential  one.  w ith  an  audience  room  that  was  filled  w'ith 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  it  was  a great  privilege  for 
me  to  be  permitted  to  pay  tribute  to  a noble  character  and  to 
a man  of  unusual  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart.” 

Benjamin  Franklin  Nelson  was  born  in  Greenup  County, 
Ky.,  on  May  4,  1843,  the  tenth  child  in  a family  of  eleven. 
The  home  was  a log  house,  and  the  father  was  a farm  hand  at 
fifty'  cents  per  day,  so  there  was  little  chance  for  schooling  for 
the  children,  and  Benjamin  rarely  had  more  than  three  months 
of  it  each  year.  But  he  was  ambitious,  had  a good  taste  in 
reading,  and  took  his  part  in  community  debates,  and  once 
carried  off  the  honors. 

When  the  w’ar  came  on,  the  family  was  living  at  Vanceburg, 
on  the  Ohio  River.  Like  many  other  youths  of  that  section, 
young  Nelson  wanted  to  join  the  cavalry.  He  equipped 
himself  w ith  horse  and  gun,  pistols  and  saber,  and  served  with 
Forrest  and  then  under  Morgan;  he  w'as  with  Morgan  in  his 
biggest  battle,  Chickamauga.  He  was  captured  by  the  Fed- 
erals  and  taken  to  Camp  Douglas  and  held  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  then  decided  to  go  North,  being  attracted  by 
what  he  heard  of  the  timber  lands  of  Minnesota,  and  he 
reached  the  village  of  St.  Anthony,  now  Minneapolis,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  with  just  one  dollar  in  his  pocket.  He  got  work 


at  rafting  logs,  and  later  chopped  cordwood,  hauled  logs  with 
an  ox-team,  sawed  shingles,  cut  logs  out  of  the  ice  -anything 
that  would  help  him  on  the  road  to  indepeiulence.  He  went 
into  the  lumber  business  and  built  up  a great  industry;  and 
later  became  interested  in  other  businesses  connected  with 
that,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  highest 
officers  in  some  six  or  more  industries  and  banks.  He  was 
also  interested  in  agricidture  and  owned  two  handsome  farms 
in  Minnesota,  where  he  raised  fine  cattle  and  other  li\e 
St  oc  k . 

Comrade  .Nelson  was  a 32nd  degree  Mason  and  Shriner, 
and  a member  of  Minneapolis  clubs.  He  died  on  January  14, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  and 
a daughter. 


•‘CORPORAL"  JAMES  TANNER. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  among  Federal  vet- 
erans was  Corporal  James  Tanner,  who  became  widely  known 
as  Commissioner  of  Pensions  under  the  administration  of 
President  Harrison  and  of  late  >ears  served  as  Register  of 
Wills  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  death  on  October  2, 
1927,  takes  another  friend  of  the  \'eter.\n  on  the  other 
side,  for  he  had  long  been  a subscriber  and  w'as  a personal 
friend  of  the  late  editor.  .As  a young  soldier  in  the  battle 
of  Second  Manassas,  Corporal  Tanner  was  so  severely- 
wounded  that  both  legs  had  to  be  amputated,  and  ir  was 
months  before  he  recovered;  he  was  then  given  a place  in 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  and  so  served 
to  the  end.  Though  his  life  since  the  war  had  been  an  active 
one,  and  he  had  held  many'  positions  of  prominence,  it  was 
despite  continuous  suffering  from  his  wounds,  of  which  the 
Washington  Post  says; 

“The  life  of  ‘Corporal’  Tanner  from  the  moment  his  legs 
were  shattered  at  Bull  Run  until  death  came  to  his  relief 
this  w'eek,  was  one  long  agony'  of  physical  pain.  He  suffered 
for  a period  almost  as  long  as  the  allotted  life  of  man;  and 
instead  of  becoming  a misanthrope  or  a burden  upon  others, 
he  perfflrmed  more  than  a man’s  work  and  gave  bountifully 
from  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  public  spirit  and  optimism. 
Every  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  found  him  answering 
the  roll  call.  His  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his  old 
comrades  were  innumerable,  thanks  to  his  eloquence  and 
generosity. 

“For  many  years  Mr.  Tanner  was  a resident  of  Washing- 
ton, as  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  later  as  Register  of 
Wills.  He  conducted  his  office  with  a fidelity  worthy  of  a 
soldier  who  had  suffered  a living  death  for  the  flag.  Changes 
of  administration  did  not  touch  him.  All  Presidents  were 
delighted  to  honor  the  Grand  Army  in  honoring  him.  In 
the  meantime,  he  rendered  public  service  in  many  directions, 
notably  in  the  Red  Cross.  His  warm  sympathies  made  him 
a friend  of  the  unfortunate,  and  his  courage  caused  him  to 
fight,  whenever  necessary,  in  their  behalf.” 

Those  who  served  in  the  ranks  of  either  army  know  what 
it  is  to  suffer  from  wounds  and  sickness  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  most  readily  honor  one  who  has  triumphed  over 
such  handicaps  and  made  of  his  life  a record  of  accomplish- 
ment. Corporal  Tanner  was  Past  Commander,  G.  A.  R.,  and 
had  been  invited  to  the  South  on  different  occasions  to  address 
gatherings  of  Confederate  soldiers,  and  he  was  noted  for  his 
broadmindedness  in  paying  tribute  to  those  against  whom  he 
had  fought  in  the  days  of  war. 

May  he  rest  in  peace! 
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Xllniteb  Daughters  of  the  Confeberaci? 


Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  President  General 
Chatham,  Va. 


Mrs.  Oscar  McKenzie,  Montezuma,  Ga First  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  P.  H.  P.  Lane,  Philadephia,  Pa Second  Vice  President  General 

186  Bethlehem  Pike 

Mrs.  Madge  D.  Burney,  Waynesboro,  Miss Third  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  Troy,  Ala Recording  Secretary  General 

Miss  Mary  L.  G.  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. . . . Corresponding  Secretary  General 


Mrs.  B.  a.  Blenner,  Richmond.  Va Treasurer  General 

Rural  Route  No.  2 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Louisville,  Ky Historian  General 

74  Weissinger-Gaulbert 

Mrs.  Fred  C.  Kolman,  New  Orleans.  La Registrar  General 

4620  South  Derbigny  Street 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Holt,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C Custodian  of  Crosses 

Mrs.  Jackson  Brandt,  Baltimore,  Md Custodian  of  Flags  and  Pennants 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  Official  Editor.  903  North  Boulevard,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  For  the  many 
greetings  that  came  from  members.  Chapters,  and  Divisions 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  make  this  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a happy  New  Year  for  your  President 
General,  I am  indeed  most  grateful,  and  my  wish  for  you  is 
that  your  expressed  wishes  for  my  happiness  may  be  returned 
to  you  a hundredfold  and  that  you  will  make  this  the  most 
prosperous  year  the  organization  has  ever  known. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  January  Veteran  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  represent  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  at  the  presentation  of  the  statue  of  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Statuary  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December 
8,  1927.  The  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  unveiling  were 
most  impressive,  Mrs.  Lane,  the  Second  Vice  President 
General,  writes  that  she,  as  your  representative,  was  ac- 
corded every  possible  courtesy.  A wreath  of  galax  leaves, 
fastened  with  red  rosebuds  and  tied  with  the  Confederate 
colors,  was  placed  by  her  in  your  name. 

This  great  Georgian,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  statesman,  distinguished  author,  orator;  a seer, 
though  a practical  one;  laboring  always  under  the  handicap 
of  physical  frailty,  which  seemed  to  increase  his  capacity  for 
sympathy  and  desire  to  help  others  to  a happiness  which  was 
never  vouchsafed  him.  Ever  giving  of  himself  as  well  of  his 
bounty  to  the  sick,  the  unfortunate,  the  poor,  all  those  who 
asked  his  assistance. 

He  provided  a college  education  for  more  than  fifty  young 
men  and  women.  How  he  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy ! 

The  minutes  of  the  Atlanta  convention,  1908,  show  the 
entire  assets  of  the  general  organization  to  the  credit  of  edu- 
cation as  one  scholarship  in  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University.  This  was  awarded  for  the  first  time  for  the  ses- 
sion of  1908-09,  the  successful  applicant  being  Miss  Armida 
Moses,  of  South  Carolina,  now  Mrs.  Arthur  Jennings,  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.  (our  chairman  of  the  University  Prize  for 
Confederate  Essay).  Reports  from  Divisions  read  at  this 
convention  evidenced  the  interest  of  many  States  in  educa- 
tion. 

At  this  time  the  great  memorial  projects  were  either  com- 
pleted or  well  in  hand,  and  as  a consequence  the  education 
of  descendants  of  Confederate  soldiers  began  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  organization  and  to  enter  into  their 
plans  for  the  future. 

In  the  revision  of  the  constitution  made  at  this  convention, 
we  find  that  one  of  the  six  standing  committees  provided  for 
was  that  of  Education.  Miss  Mary  B.  Poppenheim,  of 


Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  the  first  chairman.  Her  successor*' 
have  been  earnest,  devoted  women,  who  have  consecrated 
themselves  to  this  work. 

To-day  the  General  U.  D.  C.  has:  100  tuition  scholarships, 
value,  $11,000;  11  gift  scholarships,  value,  $3,300;  24  loan 
scholarships,  value,  $3,000. 

In  addition  to  these  Divisions  have  scholarships  and  loans 
to  the  value  of  $74,608. 

That  the  organization  is  building  for  the  future  is  shown  by 
the  endowment  funds  that  have  been  raised  in  the  past  ten 
years.  The  total  endowment  for  the  General  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  is  $89,916.  Endowment  funds  in  the 
Divisions  total  $85,613,  making  a grand  total  of  $175,529. 

The  general  Education  Committee  holds  many  valuable 
scholarships  that  were  not  used  in  1927.  Was  this  due  to  a 
lack  of  publicity?  Surely  there  are  many  boys  and  girls  of 
Confederate  lineage  who  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  thus  materially  decreasing  their  college  expenses  if  they 
knew  of  these  scholarships  that  may  be  secured  with  very 
little  effort.  The  annual  education  Circular  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  March  1.  This  will  contain  a list  of  all  scholar- 
ships that  will  be  for  award  1928-29.  Anyone  interested  may 
obtain  a copy  by  making  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  R.  D.  Wright,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

The  Stationery  Committee,  Mrs.  D.  Work,  chairman, 
1101  Main  Street,  Durant,  Okla.,  with  Mrs.  D.  J.  Carter, 
Illinois,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Chesley,  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Forrest 
Farley,  Texas,  Mrs.  John  D.  Taylor,  Missouri,  are  now  in  a 
position  to  fill  orders  for  stationery  promptly. 

The  attention  of  the  Chapters  is  directed  to  Article  VII 
Section  2,  of  the  by-laws,  reading,  in  part:  ‘‘Each  Chapter 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  pay  into  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury,  through  the  Division  Treasurer,  the  annual 
per  capita  fee  of  twenty  cents  for  every  member,  together 
with  a typed  list  of  each  member  for  whom  the  per  capita 
tax  is  paid.” 

Please  note  carefully  the  last  clause  in  above:  ‘‘Together 
with  a typed  list  of  each  member  for  whom  the  per  capita 
tax  is  paid.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Credential  Committee  has  sent  all 
Division  Treasurers,  and  Chapters  in  States  where  there  are 
no  Divisions,  blanks  for  their  convenience  in  making  these 
typed  lists. 

The  Division  Treasurers  are  requested  to  send  these 
blanks  to  the  Chapters  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  need. 
It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Treasurer  General, 
the  Registrar  General,  the  Division  Treasurer,  and  the 
Credential  Committee,  as  well  as  decrease  the  work  of  the 
Chapter  Treasurer  if  the  by-law  is  complied  with  absolutely 
and  the  typed  list  of  members  sent  with  the  per  capita  tax. 


Qo^federat^  l/eterai>. 


In  Memoriam. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  the  sad  tidings  came  that 
our  beloved  friend  and  coworker,  Honorary  President  of  the 
organization,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Mason,  of  Philadelphia,  had  joined 
the  Choir  Invisible  in  the  “land  beyond  the  sky  line,  where 
the  great  roads  go  down.”  Belonging  to  the  generation  re- 
nowned for  the  gentleness,  culture,  dignity,  and  refinement 
of  its  ladies,  she  exemplified  in  a most  beautiful  manner  and 
in  the  highest  degree  these  qualities  and  lived  among  us  a 
well-nigh  perfect  type  of  the  Master’s  greatest  handiwork,  a 
Southern  gentlewoman.  She  will  remain  with  us,  for  “only 
the  forgotten  are  dead.” 

Very  cordially,  Maude  Merchant. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Alabama. — At  the  thirty-fourth  general  convention,  held 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  November,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Crenshaw,  of 
Montgomery,  was  given  national  honor  by  being  made 
Honorary  President  of  this  great  organization.  Mrs.  Cren- 
shaw is  widely  known  for  her  philanthropies  and  benefac- 
tions. She  is  a leader  in  the  religious  and  cultured  life  of 
Montgomery.  She  has  served  her  State  Division  as  Presi- 
dent, as  Treasurer,  and  in  various  phases  with  great  efficiency, 
and  is  also  chairman  of  the  Confederate  Home  Committee. 

Of  peculiar  interest  at  the  general  convention  was  the 
presentation  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rountree,  of  Birmingham,  Chair- 
man of  the  Insignia  Committee,  of  a book,  recently  published, 
containing  the  records  of  thirty-three  Alabama  boys  of  Con- 
federate ancestry  who  served  throughout  the  world  war  and 
who  received  the  Military  Cross  of  Service. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Sophia  Bibb  Chapter,  at 
Montgomery,  was  with  Mrs.  Lea  Virgin  Wosters,  who  gave  a 
resume  of  the  general  convention  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Recognition  was  given  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Crenshaw  was  made 
an  Honorary  Life  President  during  the  Charleston  convention. 
Plans  were  perfected  to  present  a life-sized  painting  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  to  the  handsome 
hotel,  now  under  construction  in  this  city,  which  will  bear 
his  name. 

An  interesting  paper  on  “Emma  Sansom”  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Jack  Lovett.  Mrs.  Warren  Jones  was  presented  with  a silver 
goblet  in  appreciation  of  her  work  as  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Stephens  was  appointed  publicity  chairman. 

Oneonta  Chapter  meets  regularly  and  is  doing  good  work. 
On  “Pension  Day”  the  veterans  were  entertained  at  dinner. 
Programs  have  been  on  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  cabinet. 
Kelly  Ingram’s  birthday  and  Armistice  Day  were  observed 
at  the  high  school  by  a large  number  of  children. 

The  Bibb  Grey  Chapter,  Centerville,  met  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  J.  E.  James,  the  Chapter  President,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Kennedy, 
presiding. 

The  program  on  “Alabama  Day”  was  as  follows:  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Lavender  read  a paper  on  Alabama  under  the  French 
flag,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hornsby,  Alabama  under  the  British  flag, 
Mrs.  Murray  Head,  Alabama  in  the  Confederacy,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Cleveland,  Alabama  of  to-day.  Readings  on  Ala- 
bama were  given  by  Mrs.  W.  L.  Pratt  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Good- 
son,  and  the  songs,  “Alabama”  and  “Listen  to  the  Mocking 
Bird”  were  sung. 

A Christmas  gift  of  money  was  sent  to  the  veterans  in  the 
Home. 

At  Uniontown,  Mrs.  J.  H.  White,  Sr.,  was  hostess  to  the 
Canebrake  Rifle  Guards  at  the  November  meeting.  Mrs.  P. 
P.  Yarbrough  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  publicity  com- 


mittee. The  literary  study  was  “The  Early  History  of  Ala- 
bama,” which  was  interestingly  conducted  by  .Mrs.  Yar- 
brough. 

John  T.  Morgan  Chapter,  of  Talladega,  held  its  December 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ella  Huey.  December  14 
being  Alabama’s  one  hundred  and  eighth  birthday,  an  interest- 
ing program  was  given — a paper  on  “Alabama  Day,”  a piano 
solo,  “ Ripples  of  the  Alabama,”  and  other  beautiful  poems  and 
songs  were  read.  A silver  offering  for  local  veterans  for 
Christmas  was  taken.  The  William  Burr  Chapter,  C.  of  C., 
also  observed  Alabama  Day  with  a splendid  program.  Talks 
on  the  lives  of  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler  and  John  T.  Morgan, 
who  received  part  of  his  education  atTalladege,  were  of  much 
interest. 

Tuscaloosa’s  fifty  loyal  daughters  of  R.  E.  Rodes  Chapter 
gathered  for  their  December  meeting  at  the  lovely  home  of 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Stnngfellow.  After  the  usual  business  session, 
the  Daughters  enjoyed  a splendid  full  report  on  the  general 
convention  by  their  most  beloved  delegate,  Mrs.  Charles  N. 
Maxwell,  Sr.,  who  told  of  the  business  sessions,  the  social 
affairs,  and  of  the  pleasure  experienced  in  meeting  so  many 
wonderful  Southern  women. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Latham  gave  an  interesting  synopsis  of  the 
Alabama  convention.  “Dixie”  was  sung  by  the  audience, 
after  which  a social  hour  was  enjoyed,  while  dainty  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

[State  Editor,  Mrs.  Annie  Forney  Daugette,  Jacksonville, 
Ala.] 

* « ♦ 

Georgia. — The  annual  convention  of  the  Georgia  Division, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  met  in  the  historic 
little  city  of  Covington  on  October  25-29. 

The  opening  session  w'as  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Trox  Bank- 
ston, President  of  the  hostess  Chapter,  and  by  Mrs.  McKenzie, 
State  President,  this  being  an  evening  of  welcome.  Prac- 
tically every  civic  and  patriotic  organization  in  the  city  was 
represented  on  this  program,  each  adding  a cordial  word  of 
greeting  to  the  guests.  In  fact,  the  entire  city  of  Covington, 
with  its  decorations  of  Confederate  flags,  its  bright  sunshine, 
and  its  lovely  flowers  had  already  voiced  a word  of  welcome 
to  the  guests  even  before  the  session  opened. 

The  first  business  session  was  held  on  Wednesday  morning, 
when  many  splendid  reports  were  heard  from  State  officers. 
State  chairmen,  and  Chapter  Presidents.  The  report  of  the 
President  was  heard  with  greatest  interest,  being  a resume  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Georgia  Division  during  the  second  and 
final  year  of  her  administration. 

The  Georgia  Division  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  splendid 
work  done  by  each  Chapter  as  reported  through  the  Chapter 
Presidents  and  State  chairmen.  The  work  done  by  the  Chap- 
ters along  historical  lines,  the  marking  of  Confederate  graves, 
the  aid  given  to  needy  Confederate  veterans,  and  educational 
work  are  to  be  especially  commended.  The  Georgia  Da  gh- 
ters  are  doing  all  in  their  power  “to  keep  alive  the  sacred 
flame,”  and  “to  right  the  wrongs  of  history.”  The  absence 
of  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  Historian  for  Life,  on  account  of 
her  illness,  and  of  Miss  Lillie  Martin,  Assistant  Historian, 
owing  to  the  critical  illness  of  her  mother,  was  the  source  of 
much  regret. 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  over  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  Chapters.  Among  the  institutions  in  which  the  Georgia 
Division  is  especialy  interested  is  the  Alexander  Stephens 
Memorial  School  at  Craw'fordville,  the  Winnie  Davis  Me- 
morial at  the  Georgia  Teachers’  College  at  Athens,  and  the 
Francis  S.  Bartow  Memorial  at  Raburn  Gap,  Nacoochee 
School. 
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On  Historical  Evening,  the  principal  address  was  made  by 
Dr.  S.  \’.  Sanford,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  A 
large  number  of  prizes  and  trophies  were  presented  to  the  suc- 
cessful contestants  at  the  closing  session.  Mrs.  McKenzie, 
the  retiring  President,  was  presented  with  a beautiful  Past 
President’s  pin  as  a token  of  love  and  appreciation  of  her 
loyal  service  during  the  past  two  years. 

On  Thursday  the  following  officers  were  elected  and  in- 
stalled: President,  Mrs.  Trox  Bankston,  of  Covington;  First 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Ball,  of  Jackson;  Second  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  I.  Bashinski,  of  Dublin;  Third  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  \V.  H.  McKenzie,  of  Montezuma;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Powell  Cotter,  of  Barnesville;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  R.  E.  Everett,  of  Covington;  Registrar,  Mrs.  Newton 
Craig,  of  Augusta;  Historian  for  Life,  Miss  Mildred  Ruther- 
ford, of  Athens;  Assistant  Historian,  Mrs.  Kirby  Smith 
Anderson,  of  Madison;  Recorder  of  World  War  Crosses,  Miss 
Lillian  Henderson,  of  Atlanta;  Custodian  of  Crosses  of 
Honor,  Miss  Rebecca  Black  Dupont,  of  Savannah;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Julian  Lane,  of  Statesboro;  Editor,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  of 
Sandersville;  Auditor,  Mrs.  Charles  Tillman,  of  Quitman. 

Many  delightful  social  affairs  were  given  during  the  con- 
vention by  the  Covinton  U.  D.  C.,  the  City  of  Covington, 
D.  A.  R.,  Woman’s  Club,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Kiwanis  Club,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 

[Mrs.  Lena  Felker  Lewis,  State  Chairman.] 

• * * • 

Louisiana. — -Recent  activities  in  Louisiana  U.  D.  C.  are 
The  usual  annual  Christmas  dinner  at  the  Confederate  Home, 
“Camp  Nicholls,’’  of  New  Orleans,  given  by  the  Division 
to  the  Confederate  veterans  and  their  wives;  a Christmas  tree 
to  the  Confederate  veterans  of  Baton  Rouge  by  the  Children 
of  the  Confederacy  of  both  local  Chapters;  and  the  unveiling 
of  a marker  between  Orleans  and  Jefferson  Parishes,  a gift 
from  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  New  Orleans. 

It  was  a pleasure  for  many  Louisiana  Daughters  to  meet 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  of  St.  Louis,  Past  Registrar  General,  while 
spending  the  holidays  with  her  husband  in  this  State,  and 
conferring  with  Mrs.  F.  C.  Kolman,  of  New  Orleans,  new 
Registrar  General. 

Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  State  President,  has  asked  her  Division 
to  concentrate  on  three  lines  of  endeavor,  as  follows:  More 
and  better  work  for  Confederate  veterans.  Children  of  the 
Confederacy  organizations,  and  educational  and  historic  work. 

Maryland. — Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8 (Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Berkley,  President),  held  its  annual  celebration  of  the  birth- 
days of  Gens.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  at  the  War  Memorial,  his  Excellency,  Albert  Ritchie, 
governor  of  Maryland,  in  attendance.  A poem  dedicated  to 
General  Lee  was  read  by  the  Fourth  Vice  President,  Miss  Sally 
Washington  Maupin  (the  author). 

Our  old  veterans  at  Pikesville  were  well  treated  by  Santa 
Claus.  The  E.  V’.  White  Chapter,  of  Frederick,  sent  five 
dollars  to  each.  While  Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8 furnished 
Christmas  dinner  and  gave  candy  and  small  packages  of 
tobacco,  etc.,  to  each  veteran.  The  Cen.  Bradley  T.  John- 
son Chapter  (Mrs.  James  Westcott,  President)  gave  individu- 
al packages  of  tobacco,  fruit,  and  candy. 

The  Joseph  Wheeler  Chapter,  Mrs.  Adelbert  Mears, 
President,  remembered  the  women  in  the  Confederate  Home 
of  Baltimore,  and  members  of  Baltimore  Chapter  made  them 
happy  by  gifts. 


The  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson  Chapter  also  celebrated  the 
birthdays  of  Lee  and  Jackson  on  January  23,  and  a Cross  of 
Honor  was  bestowed. 

* * ♦ 

North  Carolina  Division. — The  North  Carolina  Division 
has  as  its  State  Editor  for  the  coming  year  Mrs.  John  H. 
Anderson,  of  Fayetteville. 

Christmas  at  the  Homes  for  Confederate  veterans  and 
Confederate  women  was  an  unusually  joyous  one,  for  every 
Chapter  in  the  Division  gave  more  generously  than  ever  be- 
fore, no  old  veteran  or  his  widow  being  forgotten.  Barrels  of 
apples  from  the  mountains  and  boxes  of  sea  food  from  the 
coast  were  sent  to  these  Confederate  Homes,  besides  gifts 
innumerable.  In  this  joyful  work  of  bringing  Christmas  cheer 
and  happiness  to  these  old  folks,  the  Daughters  were  assisted 
by  the  people  all  over  the  State  The  visit  of  Santa  Claus  and 
their  “trees”  are  looked  forward  to  with  keenest  delight  by 
these  veterans  of  the  sixties,  who  have  hearts  of  youth.  An 
appeal  is  never  needed  for  these  battle-scarred  heroes.  One 
of  these  old  veterans  said:  “We  are  very  proud  that  the  State 
and  the  U.  D.  C.  like  us  so  much,  and  we  want  every  one  to 
know  that  we  are  remembered  generously  and  that  we  can 
ask  for  nothing.” 

It  was  a joy  to  see  these  old  men  and  women  in  their  grate- 
ful and  heart-felt  enjoyment  of  the  many  thoughtful  gifts 
at  Christmas — easy  chairs,  bed-side  rugs,  screens,  back  rests, 
hospital  tables,  victrola  records,  soft  cushions,  games,  books, 
and  magazines.  At  each  home  the  Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy did  their  part  by  singing  carols  and  bringing  hap- 
piness. 

The  North  Carolina  Division  has  begun  1928  with  Mrs. 
Walter  F.  Woodard  serving  her  second  year  as  President.  She 
has  issued  a most  comprehensive  and  attractive  “Calendar” 
to  the  Chapters,  outlining  the  various  activities  of  the  Divi- 
sion to  work  for  this  year.  For  each  month,  specific  calls  are 
emphasized,  beginning  with  a New  Year’s  resolution,  “En- 
rollment of  new  members.” 

The  Division  completed  some  of  its  objectives  last  year. 
Others  have  been  added  this  year.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  Unite  1 Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  has  there  been 
greater  need  for  earnest  endeavor  on  behalf  of  the  causes  which 
this  organization  espouses.  The  Division  President  asks  of 
every  member  to  pledge  herself  anew  to  this  labor  of  love  and 
respond  to  these  calls  with  gratification.  The  special  call  for 
February  is  made  to  Chapters  for  funds  to  build  a memorial 
chapel  at  the  Confederate  Women’s  Home  in  Fayetteville,  for 
this  is  a great  need.  It  is  hoped  that  work  on  this  chapel  will 
be  begun  during  the  spring. 

The  call  for  March  is  for  the  Mrs.  Norman  \’.  Randolph 
Relief  Fund,  as  this  Division  has  pledged  $500  for  the  year 
to  this  splendid  work.  While  responding  to  many  objects  of 
Division  work,  the  North  Carolina  “Daughters”  have  never 
failed  to  respond  with  great  interest  to  the  cause  of  the  gen- 
eral organization.  While  the  President  stresses  the  care  of  the 
survivors  of  the  War  between  the  States  as  the  first  and  fore- 
most object  of  the  Division,  she  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Daughters  to  a benevolence  which  appeals  very  strongly  to 
every  member — -the  bed  at  the  Tubercular  Sanatorium,  where 
needy  descendants  of  Confederate  soldiers  are  given  free 
treatment.  It  is  a great  humanitarian  work,  and  this  me- 
morial is  recorded  in  the  sanatorium  by  a bronze  tablet,  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription:  “The  North  Carolina  Division, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  maintains  a free  bed 
in  this  institution — The  Bessie  Beall  Reid  bed.” 

Included  in  the  Division  President’s  calendar  is  a fine  list 
of  prizes  offered  for  essays  on  historical  subjects  to  members 
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of  Nortli  Carolina  Division  and  to  the  Children  of  the  C'on- 
federacy,  also  prizes  for  Chapters  and  District  reports  and 
for  registration,  these  to  be  awarded  at  the  next  annual  coti- 
\ention  of  the  Division. 

The  niinutes  of  the  last  annual  convention  (held  in  Octo- 
ber) came  from  the  press  very  early,  by  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, and  the  Division  feels  a pardonable  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments recorded  within  these  three  hundred  pages. 

A meeting  of  the  E.xecutive  Hoard  and  District  Directors 
of  the  Division  was  held  on  January  11,  in  Raleigh,  when  the 
activities  of  the  organization  were  discussed  and  plans  were 
made  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  'I'hese  officers  were 
delightfully  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Sir  W alter  Raleigh 
Hotel  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Woodard. 

South  Carolina. — The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the 
South  Carolina  Division  was  held  in  Rock  Hill,  .November 
29-December  1,  the  three  Chapters  of  the  city  acting  as 
hostesses,  and  much  warm  hospitality  was  dispensed. 

Outstanding  features  of  this  convention  was  the  one 
hundred  per  cent  attendance  of  officers  and  ninety  per  cent 
attendance  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  Chapters,  and 
the  presence  of  these  general  officers — Mrs.  .St.  John  Law- 
ton,  Past  President  General;  Miss  Mary  B.  Poppenheim, 
Past  President  General;  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Wright,  General 
Chairman  Education.  The  report  of  the  Division  President, 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Mauldin,  showed  a broad  scope  of  work. 

Six  new  Chapters  had  been  organized  during  the  year,  and 
five  hundred  new  members  gained.  Ten  new  Chapters  of 
Children  of  the  Confederacy  were  organized  and  528  new 
members  gained. 

The  historical  work  rix’als  any  previous  historical  report, 
the  adoption  of  Latane’s  History  by  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion being  the  culmination  of  long  endeavor. 

South  Carolina  won  ten  of  the  general  prizes:  The  Youree 
prize,  $25,  for  awarding  second  largest  number  of  World  War 
Crosses  of  Military  Service;  Paris  trophy,  largest  number  of 
new  members  between  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years; 
•Andrew's  Medal,  best  essay  on  Peace  Conference;  Mary  D. 
Carter  prize,  $25,  for  selling  largest  number  of  Horton’s 
Youth’s  History;  Washington  House  Medal,  best  essay  on 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston;  Special  Prize — “The  Pageant  of 
America” — for  preparing  a report  on  “Errors  and  Omissions 
in  Textbooks  on  .American  History;’’  Harvey  Loving  Cup,  for 
registering  largest  number  of  C.  of  C.  members;  $5  for  best 
essay  by  C.  of  C.  member  on  Arkansas  Soldiers;  $5,  for  best 
essay  by  C.  of  C.  on  “Mammy  in  Old  Plantation  Days.” 

Thirteen  thousand  dollars  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer.  The  South  Carolina  Division  raised  $6,000 
to  match  the  $5,000  appropriated  by  the  legislature  in  1927 
for  placing  a memorial  statue  of  Wade  Hampton  in  Statuary 
Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  final  report  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  scholar- 
ship fund  showed  South  Carolina  giving  $800,  which  was 
$200  over  her  quota. 

The  educational  work  is  gratifying,  there  being  nine  gen- 
eral U.  D.  C.  scholarships,  ten  Division  scholarships,  seven 
from  the  four  Districts,  and  twenty-two  aw'arded  by  Chap- 
ters. Total  for  all  educational  purposes,  $8,276.50. 

South  Carolina  Division  will  contribute,  in  1928,  $100  to 
Mrs.  Olivia  Pooser,  of  Orangeburg,  the  only  living  Mother  of 
the  Confederacy  in  this  State. 

Plans  were  made  for  placing  a handsome  tablet  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Columbia,  to  mark  the  first  meeting  place  of 
the  Secession  convention.  'Lhe  next  State  convention  will  be  in 


Columbia,  and  the  uiu'eiling  ceremonies  will  take  [>lace  at 
the  time. 

I'w'o  very  handsome  Hags  w'ere  presented  to  the  Division  in 
memory  of  Gen.  Nathan  B.  ICvans  and  his  wife,  w'ho  was  one 
of  the  remarkable  girls  of  the  sixties.  The  oM  flag  of  the 
Edgefield  Hussars,  which  was  attached  to  the  Hampton  Legion, 
was  also  presented. 

In  Chapter  reports,  the  loving  thought  and  care  of  the  Con- 
federate veteran  was  the  high  point.  In  the  recommendation 
of  the  .State  President,  Daughters  were  urged  to  work  for  in- 
crease in  pensions  for  Confederate  veterans. 

Miss  Marion  .Salley,  of  Orangeburg,  Past  State  Historian, 
w’as  elected  President  of  the  Division,  an  honor  well  deserved, 
and  for  which  she  is  highly  (lualified.  The  other  officers  for 
1928  are:  First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Fred  Culvern,  Kershaw; 
.Secontl  \'ice  President,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Workman,  Ware  Shoals; 
Director  Edisto  District,  Mrs.  W.  .A.  Dukes,  Branchville; 
Director  Pee  Dee  District,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harris,  Timmons- 
ville;  Director  Ridge  District,  to  be  supplied;  Director  Pied- 
( Continued  on  page  78.) 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History.-. 
Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 

HISTORICAL  STUDY  FOR  1928. 

U.  D.  C.  Topics  for  February. 

F'olk  Tales  and  Superstitions  of  the  Negroes. 


C.  of  C.  Program  for  February. 

Make  a study  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  V'a.;  tell  where 
located,  who  founded  it,  who  named  it,  and  why  so  named; 
its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Confederacy;  its  popu- 
lation and  principal  industries  in  the  sixties  and  now;  what 
distinguished  people  were  born  there.  Give  a little  story 
about  it,  either  history  or  tradition,  at  any  period  of  its 
history.  

RULES  GOVERNING  PRIZES. 

All  these  cups  are  held  for  one  year  by  the  winners,  who 
are  to  have  their  names  engraved,  with  date  of  award,  and 
when  filled  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Confederate  Museum 
at  Richmond,  Va. 

Medals  and  money  prizes  are  the  property  of  the  one  win- 
ning same. 

Contestants  will  please  send  postage  if  return  of  essay  not 
winning  prize  is  desired. 

Rules. 

1.  Essays  must  not  contain  over  2,000  words.  Number  of 
words  must  be  stated  in  top  left-hand  corner  of  first  page. 

2.  Essays  must  be  typewritten,  with  fictitious  signature. 
Real  name.  Chapter,  and  address  must  be  in  sealed  envelope 
on  outside  of  which  is  fictitious  name  only. 

3.  Essays  must  be  sent  to  State  Historian,  who  will  forward 
to  Historian  General  by  October  1,  1928. 

4.  Essays  on  all  subjects  given  may  be  submitted,  but  only- 
two  on  each  subject  can  be  forwarded  by  State  Historians. 

5.  Prize  winning  essays  to  be  property  of  the  U.  D.  C. 

6.  These  same  rules  apply-  to  essays  submitted  by-  C.  of  C 
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Confebecateb  Soutbecn  /llbemorial  Hssociation 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Pea  ody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson.... Secretary  General 
tgog  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  CcnAAEW...  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quimby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama— Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Fay^teville Mrs.  J.  Garside  Welch 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Missjeane  D.  Blackburn 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma— Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee— Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Mary  Forrest  Bradley,  Editor,  2043  Cowden  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  In  acknowledging  the  gracious  cour- 
tesy and  cordial  greetings  extended  by  our  honored  and  be- 
loved Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  the 
representative  of  the  gallant  heroes  who  sponsored  the  or- 
ganization representing  the  labor  and  loving  service  of  our 
mothers,  we  can  but  feel  especially  gratified  that  the  chivalrous 
spirit  of  his  mother  of  blessed  memory  and  the  loyal  devotion 
to  the  Southland  and  all  for  which  she  stands,  as  exemplified 
in  the  charming  woman  who,  as  his  life  companion  and  his 
inspiration  and  ideal,  have  so  left  their  impress  as  to  add  new 
luster  to  a life  which  has  proved  a benefaction,  and  helped  to 
make  the  world  a better  place  in  which  to  live.  May  the 
new  year  deal  gently,  and  time  unlimited  add  only  blessings 
to  crown  the  sunset  of  life  for  them. 

The  Monument  Immortal 

As  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  South  to-day  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday,  the  memory  of  the  valor  of  the  men  who  wore  the 
gray  lifts  to  heights  unmeasured  and  treasures  beyond  com- 
pare these  sacred  memories  waiting  to  fittingly  memorialize 
them  and  to  transmit  to  future  generations  the  story  of  the 
glory  of  the  sons  of  the  South.  The  incomparable  memorial 
being  carved  upon  the  face  of  Stone  Mountain  will  carry, 
while  time  shall  last,  this  wondrous  story,  and  millions  yet 
unborn  will  gaze  upon  the  matchless  faces  of  these  idols  of 
Southern  hearts  and  hear  the  wondrous  stories  of  heroism  and 
find  inspiration  for  high  ideals,  purity  of  purpose,  and  Chris- 
tian citizenship. 

Ere  this  reaches  the  press,  the  figure  of  the  master  mind, 
“The  idol  of  the  South,”  the  peerless  leader,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  will  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  soon  to  have  added  the 
figures  of  Davis  and  Jackson,  completing  the  central  group. 

Desiring  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  in  furthering  this 
movement,  space  has  been  given  this  month  to  the  Gold 
Star  Book  of  Memory  and  the  Children’s  Founders  Roll. 
Each  member  and  each  Association  is  urged  to  have  a part 
in  thus  lending  support  to  the  work  and  to  assist  Mrs.  Rogers 
Winter,  the  very  able  volunteer  worker  for  the  Stone  Moun- 
tain Memorial.  Mrs.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  Decatur 
Road,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  General  Chairman  of  this  fund;  please 
send  reports  of  all  contributions  to  her,  and  send  to  the  Treas- 
urer General,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  all  funds 
collected  for  this  purpose. 

Faithfully  yours,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson, 

President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 


GREETINGS  FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  comes  from  Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith,  Presi- 
dent of  the  C.  S.  M.  Association  of  South  Carolina: 

“ In  the  name  of  the  Memorial  Associations  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I am  sending  New  Year’s  greetings  and  all  good  wishes 
for  a happy  and  successful  season  of  service  in  the  wonderful 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  under  your  devoted  leader- 
ship. 

“We,  here,  will  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  youth  of  our  State  such  an  appreciation  of  our 
Southern  heroes,  the  honoring  of  whose  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion to  home  and  country  are  the  objects  of  our  Associa- 
tion’s endeavor,  that  they  will  deem  it  a sacred  privilege  to 
carry  on  the  work  begun  by  our  noble  women  of  the  sixties. 

“Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  in  being  made  President  of  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association  in  South  Carolina, 

I am,  with  warm  personal  regards,  yours  sincerely, 

ViDEAU  M.  Legare  Beckwith. 


STONE  MOUNTAIN  CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL. 

“Without  sword  or  flag,  and  with  soundless  tread. 

We  muster  once  more  our  deathless  dead 
Out  of  each  lonely  grave.” 

Like  the  echo  of  a bugle  call  to  action  from  the  bivouacs 
of  the  dead  comes  the  call  of  the  Children’s  Founders  Roll, 
summoning  the  people  of  the  South  to  unite  in  honoring 
“the  men  by  Lee  and  Stonewall  led.” 

Long  ago  they  died.  Some  sleep  now  beneath  the  columned 
whiteness  of  cold  marble;  some,  in  silent,  serried  ranks,  main- 
tain the  comradeships  of  war;  and  some  lie,  lost  and  lonely, 
in  nameless  graves  on  fields  of  battle  hallowed  by  the  blood 
of  heroes. 

Our  dead! 

Shall  the  ages  efface  their  name  and  story,  as  Time  and 
Death  already  have  blurred  the  outward  semblance  of  their 
souls? 

Or  shall  we  bring  “up  from  the  dust  of  the  dead”  the  un- 
dying glory  of  the  past? 

Let  us  give  to  the  ages  the  record  of  a people’s  valor,  a 
people’s  pride,  a people’s  sorrow,  and  a people’s  love. 

Enroll  the  children  of  the  South  now  in  memory  of  their 
Confederate  ancestors. 


Qor)federa 

“On  the  muster  roll  of  glory 
In  my  country’s  future  story” 

I will  consecrate  their  names. 

The  Stone  Mountain  Confederate  Memorial,  through  its 
Children’s  Founders  Roll  and  its  Golden  Hook  of  Memory  for 
the  enrollment  of  living  Confe<lerate  veterans,  offers  to  the 
South  a great  opportunity  to  inscribe  the  names  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  sixties  on  an  imperishable  “ muster  roll  of  glory.” 

Will  you  join  in  memorializing  the  South’s  gray  heroes? 
Will  you  make  it  possible  for  every  living  soldier  of  the  sixties 
to  own  the  gold  medal  which  means  that  his  name  is  written 
in  the  South’s  great  Book  of  Memory? 

More  than  sixty  years  ago  the  remnant  of  Lee’s  army  stood 
with  him  at  Appomattox.  Wearied  with  the  stress  of  war, 
heartbroken  with  realization  of  the  futlity  of  their  sacrifices, 
they  watched,  with  tear-filled  eyes,  as  their  leader,  stern, 
sad-eyed,  but  proudly  humble,  surrendered  all  save  honor. 

Thin,  gaunt,  and  war-scarred,  clothed  in  the  tattered  gar- 
ments of  a needy  cause,  they  wended  their  way  homeward 
again.  Their  battle  flags,  shell-torn  and  grimed,  were  furled 
at  Lee’s  command;  but  they  brought  back  with  them  the 
banners  of  their  courage,  the  standards  of  their  honor,  unsullied 
by  the  stains  of  war.  Wearing  the  hero-look  of  those  who 
have  faced  death  for  honor’s  sake,  they  enlisted  anew  in  the 
service  of  the  South.  Patriots  in  war,  patriots  in  peace,  they 
salvaged  the  hopes  and  the  heritage  of  a people. 

These  of  whom  I speak  were  our  own  men,  our  own  patriots, 
our  own  heroes.  Shall  we  forget  what  they  have  done  for  us? 
Shall  we  permit  their  names  to  fade  away  into  the  oblivion 
of  the  years?  Or  shall  we  set  their  names  where  they  will 
shine  forever  in  the  light  of  Fame? 

Time  moves  on.  Only  a few  of  them  are  left.  The  hero 
look  upon  their  faces  has  yielded  to  the  touch  of  age.  Soon 
the  last  gray  soldier  will  have  vanished  in  the  mists  that  rise 
beyond  the  confines  of  eternity.  Too  late  then  to  let  them 
know  how  much  we  loved  them.  Too  late  then  to  give  hap- 
piness to  their  old  hearts.  Too  late  then  to  see  them  thrill 
once  more  at  the  sight  of  the  South’s  gold  token  of  devotion. 
Now  is  the  time  to  let  them  know  that  the  South  has  not 
forgotten  them  and  the  cause  for  which  they  fought. 

Enroll  one  or  more  veterans  in  the  Golden  Book  of  Mem- 
ory. Send  in  your  contribution  of  five  dollars  or  more  now. 
If  every  one  will  aid  in  this  way,  every  name  can  be  enrolled. 
Will  you  help?  Mary  Carter  Winter, 

Volunteer  Secretary  for  the  Enrollment  of  Living  Veterans. 


STONE  MOUNTAIN  MEDALS  PRESENTED. 

Twenty-four  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  medals  were 
presented  to  veterans  at  the  Confederate  Home  of  Louisiana, 
at  New  Orleans,  recently,  by  members  of  the  Ladies’  Con- 
federate Memorial  Association  and  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans.  The  medals  are  of  gold  and  depict  in  miniature 
the  bas-relief  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Stonewall 
Jackson,  great  Confederate  leaders  now  being  carved  on  the 
mountain  near  Atlanta. 

“Dixie,”  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ritayik,  opened  the  ceremony 
after  an  invocation  by  Rev.  U.  D.  Mooney,  D.D.  W.  O. 
Hart  served  as  master  of  ceremonies,  while  Miss  Daisy  M.  L. 
Hodgson,  President  of  the  Ladies’  Confederated  Memorial 
Association,  presented  the  medals.  Brief  addresses  felicitat- 
ing the  veterans  were  made  by  Gen.  W.  J.  Behan,  president 
of  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
that  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  by  J.  B.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Com- 
mander of  the  -Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  and  by  Capt. 
George  A.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  Home,  and  James 
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F.  Terrell,  Jr.,  Commander  of  Camp  Beauregard  No.  1.30, 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  several  addresses.  Miss  Hodgson 
gave  a pleasing  history  of  the  medal  designed  for  the  living 
veterans,  concluding  with  a verse  from  a poem  dedicated 
to  the  veterans,  by  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle: 

“Pin  the  emblem  of  Stone  Mountain 
On  these  men  who  wore  the  gray; 

They  are  the  holiest  tokens 
In  the  Southern  land  to-day.” 

After  the  pinning  on  of  the  medals  over  the  hearts  of  the 
dear  old  veterans,  by  Miss  Hodgson,  the  program  was  con- 
cluded with  the  song,  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia,”  and 
prayer. 

OVER  THE  ROLLING  HILLS. 

BY  MARY  GILCHRIST  POWELL,  LOWNDESBORO,  ALA. 

Over  the  rolling  hills,  fond  longing  leads  me  far 

To  the  plains  of  snowy  cotton,  where  the  happy  darkies  are; 

I hear  their  chanting  melodies  in  memory  to-night, 

I hear  the  banjo’s  strumming,  wierd,  yet  soft  and  light; 

I see  the  lights,  the  home  lights,  beck’ning,  calling  me 
To  the  land  where  men  are  really  men,  and  hospitality 
Is  the  password  of  all  folk,  where  genuine  friendship’s  fire— 
Over  those  rolling  hills  and  South  to  the  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire! 

Over  the  rolling  hills  to  the  land  where  memories  reign 
Of  a long-furled  flag  and  hosts  in  gray,  honored,  free  from 
stain; 

Of  cavaliers  and  statesmen,  high  chivalry  everywhere. 

Of  genial  home  fires  burning,  when  hate  and  lust  were  rare; 
Stately  mansions,  cottages,  and  love  of  native  land. 

Where  woman  ruled  with  graciousness  her  family,  her  band; 
Could  bard  e’er  write  of  fairer  things  or  choose  more  glorious 
themes 

Than  those  of  the  land  o’er  the  rolling  hills,  my  Wonderful 
Land  of  Dreams? 

Over  the  rolling  hillsides  to  the  land  of  beauty  bright. 

Where  the  jessamine  burns  its  censer  in  the  deep  wood’s 
darkest  night; 

Where  the  waif  mocking  bird  gurgles  rapture,  nor  ceases 
even  at  dusk; 

Where  bloom  the  magnolia,  the  Cherokee  rose,  and  the 
witchingly  sweet-scented  musk; 

Where  rivers  are  silver  and  meadows  are  green,  and  skies 
are  ever  of  blue; 

Where  warm  winds  tune  their  tender  lutes,  and  the  sun  shines 
all  the  day  thro’. 

O!  a song  for  the  plains  of  summer  snow,  loveliest  spot  on 
earth — 

Aye,  I long  for  the  land  o’er  the  rolling  hills,  God  bless  the 
land  of  my  btrthl 


[Miss  Powell  is  now  a girl  of  sixteen.  The  poem  was  writ- 
ten when  she  was  but  fifteen.] 


Holly  from  Canad.\. — A Christmas  remembrance  came 
to  the  Veteran  in  a box  of  holly  from  British  Columbia, 
sent  by  a patron  and  friend,  P.  Fletcher,  of  Victoria,  with 
hearty  greeting  from  “an  English  sympathizer  with  Con- 
federate ideas,”  all  of  which  was  very  cheering  to  the  “Old 
Confed.” 
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Sons  of  Confebecate  IDetetrans 


Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Commander  in  Chief,  Tampa,  Fla. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C Inspector  in  Chief 

Robert  M.  Beattie,  Memphis,  Tenn Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  B.  W.  1x3 wry,  Tampa,  Fla Surgeon  in  Chief 

W.  D.  Jackson,  Little  Rock,  Ark Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C Historian  in  Chief 

Y.  R.  Beasley,  Tampa,  Fla Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  John  Durham  Wing,  Winter  Park,  Fla Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Chairman Tampa,  Fla. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  G.  Lamkin Roanoke,  Va. 

John  Ashley  Jones Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony Washington,  D.  C. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 


Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

J.  H.  Hamilton,  Relief Mena,  Ark. 

George  A.  Miller,  Monument Tallahassee,  Fla. 

John  H.  Robertson,  Memorial Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Textbook Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  W.  McDonald  Lee,  Rutherford Irvington,  Va. 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Manassas  Battle  Field.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Ashley  Jones,  Stone  Mountain Atlanta,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Atlanta,  Ga Army  of  Tennessee 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Dr.  Morgan  Smith,  Little  Rock Arkansas 


John  A.  Lee,  208  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111..  .Central  Division 
Elton  O.  Pillow,  2413  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
S.  W.  Fry,  150  Green  Street,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 

Robert  E.  Lee  3124  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis Missouri 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley Mississippi 

J.  D.  Paul,  Washington North  Carolina 

E.  RroDLE,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

A.  D.  Marshall,  1804  L,  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 

Pacific  Division. 

Reid  Elkins,  Greenville South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

E.  S.  McCarver, Orange  Texas 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond Virginia 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Buford,  Charleston West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


PLANS  FOR  LITTLE  ROCK  REUNION. 

General  Headquarters  has  made  an  official  call  for  the  1928 
dues  of  your  Camp.  The  constitution  provides  that  a per 
capita  tax  of  $1  shall  be  paid  by  each  Camp  for  every  active 
member  in  good  standing  and  an  initiation  fee  of  $1  on  all 
new  members.  And  that  the  Camp  shall  remit  its  dues  on 
all  of  its  members  during  the  month  of  January  of  each  year. 

The  constitution  also  provides  that  officers  shall  be  elected 
either  during  the  months  of  December  or  January,  to  take 
effect  in  January.  The  Adjutant  in  Chief  requests  that  this 
be  done,  and  that  he  be  advised  promptly  of  your  action. 

From  all  reports,  the  reunion  and  convention  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  May  8-11,  1928,  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
most  successful  one  that  we  have  ever  had.  Thirty-two  com- 
mittees have  been  named,  and  each  one  is  functioning  splen- 
didly. They  have  cured  a cent  a mile  rate  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  are  assured  of  great  reductions  in 
Southeastern  territory.  Chairman  Edmond  R.  Wiles  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  great  preparations;  talks  of  the  determina- 
tion of  his  peo^  le  to  make  it  the  greatest  of  all  reunions.  Six 
bands  have  already  been  secured  for  music,  including  the 
famous  Cowboy  Band  from  Abilene,  Tex.  The  Southern 
Cross  Drill  will  be  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  reunion 
ball,  following  immediately  after  the  Grand  March  of  the 
veterans. 

All  comrades  who  contemplate  attending  the  convention 
should  make  application  for  reservations  at  once  to  Mr.  \V.  S. 
Daniel,  War  Memorial  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Comrade 
Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Commander  Army  Trans-Mississippi  De- 
partment, is  General  Chairman  of  the  Reunion  Committee, 
ami  you  may  rest  assured  that  all  of  your  inquiries  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

-Special  Orders  No.  5. 

1.  The  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Sons  of  Confeilerate 
Veterans  is  very  anxious  that  each  Division  at  least  double  its 
membership  in  1928  over  that  of  1927,  which  can  be  very 
easily  done  if  the  DiA-ision  Commanders  and  their  officers 
devote  a very  small  part  of  their  time  toward  this  work.  In 


order  that  the  Division  Commanders  who  may  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  organization  to  increase  the  membership  of  their 
divisions  as  hereinafter  set  out,  the  Commander  in  Chief  has 
authorized  the  awarding  of  a solid  gold  Division  Commander’s 
Badge  at  the  Little  Rock  convention,  suitably  engraved,  to 
the  Division  Commanders  who  increase  the  membership  of 
their  respective  Divisions,  as  follows,  by  May  10,  1928: 

Alabama,  from  592  to  1,092;  Arkansas,  from  345  to  845; 
Central,  from  39  to  200;  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland, 
from  113  to  226;  Eastern,  from  107  to  214;  Florida,  from 
1,702  to  1,702;  Georgia,  from  617  to  1,117;  Kentucky,  from 
237  to  474;  Louisiana,  from  152  to  652;  Mississppi,  from 
228  to  500;  Missouri,  from  77  to  200;  North  Carolina,  from 
263  to  526;  Oklahoma,  from  179  to  500;  Pacific,  from  0 to 
200;  South  Carolina,  from  651  to  1,151;  Tennessee,  from 
166  to  666;  Texas,  from  282  to  782;  X’irginia,  from  1,188  to 
1,500;  West  Virginia,  from  131  to  262. 

Your  Commander  in  Chief  first  thought  that  he  would 
authorize  the  awarding  of  this  badge  to  every  Division  which 
would  double  its  membership,  but  upon  going  fully  into  the 
matter,  he  saw  that  this  basis  would  be  unfair  to  a number  of 
the  Divisions.  Therefore,  after  taking  into  careful  considera- 
tion the  memberships  in  the  different  Divisions  for  the  past 
fiv'e  years,  he  has  set  a minimum  membership  which  it  is 
believed  that  any  Division  Commander  can  attain  with  very 
little  effort. 

Host  to  the  Reunion. 

By  special  invitation  extended  during  the  last  meeting  of 
the  legislature,  the  State  of  Arkansas  invited  the  thirty-eighth 
annual  reunion  to  meet  within  its  borders,  and,  to  demonstrate 
its  earnestness  in  extending  the  invitation,  appropriated  the 
sum  of  830,000,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  caring 
for  these  heroes  who  wore  the  gray  and  their  descendants 
in  what  is  probably  the  last  reunion  to  be  held  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  .■\11  committees  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  plans  have  been  organized  and  at  work  since  Septem- 
ber. “ We  welcome  you  to  the  ‘ Wonder  State’  and  the  ‘ City 
of  Roses,”’  says  Edmond  R.  Wiles,  general  chairman. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HON.  JEFFERSON  DA  VIS. 

HY  CA'PT.  JAMES  DINKINS,  OF  NEW  ORI.EANS. 

My  very  first  recollection  of  Mr.  Davis  was  a visit  he  paid 
to  our  plantation  home  in  Madison  County,  Miss.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  or  1854.  I was  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  at  the 
time. 

He  had  come  from  Vicksburg  by  train  to  Jackson,  thence 
by  stage  to  Canton,  where  my  father  met  him  with  the  car- 
riage. There  was  no  railroad  in  Madison  until  1855.  The 
people  of  our  neighborhood  had  arranged  to  give  Mr.  Davis  a 
reception.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  a home  coming  from 
Washington,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  an  occasion  of  congratu- 
lations on  a recent  election  success.  That  feature  of  his  visit 
did  not  interest  me.  Every  arrangement  had  been  completed 
for  a barbecue  and  fish  fry,  to  be  held  at  Big  Lake,  a beautifu 
body  of  water  on  my  father’s  land,  three  miles  distant  from* 
the  house.  The  barbecue  was  given  the  day  following  his  ar- 
rival. 

A dozen  or  more  neighbors  had  assembled  at  our  home  and 
were  sitting  on  the  long  gallery,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Davis.  When  he  and  my  father  alighted  from  the  carriage, 
the  people  all  stood  up,  and  my  father  introduced  him  to  those 
who  had  not  formerly  known  him  as  Colonel  Davis,  and  my 
mother  called  him  “Colonel.”  The  distinction  he  had  gained 
as  a soldier  in  Mexico  had  not  been  forgotten.  He  was  still 
the  soldier  hero  of  the  people.  Mr.  Davis  was  very  much 
pleased  by  the  presence  of  the  people  on  his  arrival,  due 
somewhat,  I think,  to  the  fact  that  Madison  was  a Whig 
county. 

The  next  time  I remember  Mr.  Davis  was  at  a Fourth  of 
July  barbecue  in  the  little  town  of  Fannin,  Rankin  County, 
two  years  later.  For  some  reason,  my  father  was  not  pres- 
ent. 

There  were  visitors  from  four  counties — Hines,  Madison, 
Scott,  and  Rankin.  I saw  Mr.  Davis  and  gave  him  the  mes- 
sage sent  by  my  father,  expressing  regret  for  not  being  there. 
At  first  he  did  not  recognize  me.  He  lifted  my  hat,  and  asked: 
“Is  this  Bud,  Hamilton  Dinkin’s  son?  Tell  your  mother 
and  father  how  sorry  I am  they  are  not  here.”  It  was  clear 
to  me  that  Mr.  Davis  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  Every  one 
wanted  to  be  near  him,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
able  to  speak,  so  insistent  were  the  people  to  have  a personal 
touch  with  him. 

I next  saw  Mr.  Davis  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines.  He  and  General  Lee,  who  succeeded  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
rode  along  our  lines.  We  could  not  cheer  him  because  of  the 
close  proximity  of  the  Yankee  works. 

I saw  him  again  on  April  11,  1863,  in  Richmond,  where  I 
had  gone  from  Fredericksburg  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
first  lieutenant  of  cavalry. 

Twenty-four  years  afterwards,  I saw  him  at  his  home  on 
the  peaceful  Mississippi  Sound — 1887.  I was  living  at  Aber- 
deen, Miss.,  and  was  president  of  the  Fair  Association.  It 
was  decided  that  a committee  should  go  to  Beauvoir  and 
invite  Mr.  Davis  to  the  fair,  that  the  people  might  see  him 
once  more.  The  committee  consisted  of  John  M.  Allen, 
Judge  E.  O.  Sykes,  Colonel  Ed  Russell,  R.  L.  Hatch,  and 
myself.  We  had  a private  car  furnished  by  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  for  the  trip.  The  car  was  placed  on  a side 
track  in  rear  of  the  house,  and  we  passed  around  to  the  front, 
where  Mr.  Davis  was  standing  on  the  high  gallery  to  receive 
us.  He  was  greatly  changed  since  I last  saw  him,  and  I felt 
a reverence  for  him  that  I will  not  forget.  He  was  then  eighty 
years  of  age.  Judge  Sykes  made  the  address.  Mr.  Davis 


was  c|uitc  feeble,  and  when  he  arose  to  reply,  he  hehl  on  to 
the  back  of  the  chancel  chair.  He  began  to  speak  in  a con- 
versational voice,  but  soon  he  straightened  up  and  all  the 
fire  and  vigor  of  the  past  came  back.  He  made  a wonderful 
speech.  He  told  us  how  dearly  he- would  enjoy  going  to  the 
fair  to  see  the  people,  but  his  health  would  not  permit  it. 

We  returned  to  our  homes  impressed  more  than  before  of 
the  grandeur  and  greatness  of  our  President. 

Mr.  Davis  died  at  the  home  of  Judge  Charles  E.  Fenner, 
in  New  Orleans,  in  the  summer  of  1889.  His  body  lay  in 
state  in  the  City  Hall,  and  thousands  visited  the  place  to  see 
his  face  once  more,  and  unnumbered  thousand  attended  the 
funeral  in  Metairie  Cemetery,  where  his  remains  were  tem- 
porarily placed,  in  the  tomb  of  the  “Association  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.” 

The  qualities  displayed  by  Mr.  Davis  during  his  boyhood 
were  present  with  him  during  life.  He  was  a man  of  unim- 
peachable integrity,  liberal  mind,  and  of  the  highest  moral 
principles.  No  man  ever  had  a greater  moral  integrity  than 
Mr.  Davis.  He  was  a man  of  high  purpose,  spotless  integrity, 
and  exalted  patriotism.  A man  who  in  the  field  exhibited 
dauntless  courage  and  to  the  cabinet  a breadth  of  view  and 
grasp  of  conditions  which  marked  him  as  the  deep  student  of 
our  institutions,  and  in  the  South  worthy  to  sit  with  the 
noblest;  and  when  defeat  and  disaster  and  utter  ruin  overtook 
us,  he  bore  with  patient  and  calm  demeanor  the  bitter  shafts 
of  calumny  and  slander — the  man  who  typified  what  we 
loved  so  ardently  that  his  name  seems  linked  in  indissoluble 
union  with  the  rise,  the  glory,  and  the  defeat  of  the  great 
Southern  cause. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  a statesman,  a soldier,  a man  of  high 
character,  a cabinet  officer,  a president.  Not  put  in  office  by 
a bullet,  but  by  ballot. 

I would  not  needlessly  stir  the  blood  of  the  American  youth, 
but  I would  have  him  read  the  true  story  of  the  War  between 
the  States.  I would  have  him  study  the  lives  and  characters 
of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  take  and  follow  them 
as  examples  of  statesmanship,  patriots,  and  private  citizens. 
I would  have  them  remember  that  brilliant  civilization  that 
adorned  the  South  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  I would 
have  them  know  it  all — the  whole  truth. 


SIGNERS  OF  DECLARASION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

( Continued  from  page  63.  ) 

forward  to  take  him.  All  the  troops  in  Boston  seized  arms  to 
repel  a general  attack,  when  the  governor  appeared  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  infuriated  citizens  to  disperse. 

The  casualties  amounted  to  five  dead  and  six  wounded. 
The  day  after  the  shooting  a town  meeting  was  held  under 
the  leadership  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock.  Before 
their  determined  protest  the  governor  yielded,  and  the  soldiers 
were  withdrawn  from  the  town.  The  incident  had  a marked 
influence  on  all  of  the  colonists. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  Constitution  to  be  ratified  or 
rejected,  all  eyes  in  Massachusetts  were  turned  on  John 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  had  tremendous  influence. 
They  were  both  known  to  hesitate,  and  Adams,  in  particular, 
was  not  to  be  convinced  easily.  He  was  devoted  to  his  State 
and  thought  her  interests  were  to  be  sacrificed.  In  the  con- 
vention, Hancock  was  induced  to  offer  a number  of  proposed 
amendments  supporting  the  rights  of  the  States.  Adams  an- 
nounced that  he  was  satisfied,  and  ratification  was  carried 
by  the  relatively  small  majority  of  nineteen. 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

( Continued  from  page  73.) 

mont  District,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Milling,  Greenwood;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  Cottingham,  Dillon;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R. 
E.  L.  Parmer,  Columbia;  Historian,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Vandiver, 
Anderson;  Registrar,  Mrs.  J.  Frost  Walker,  Union;  Recorder 
of  Crosses,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Summer,  Newberry;  Director  of  Pub- 
licity, Miss  Zena  Payne,  Johnston;  Auditor,  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Laney,  Chesterfield. 

Tennessee. — Tennessee  has  had  two  District  Conferences, 
November  25,  at  Knoxville,  and  December  9,  at  Murfrees- 
boro. Both  were  successful.  Mrs.  Eugene  Monday,  Third 
Vice  President  of  the  Division,  and  Chairman  for  East 
Tennessee,  had  a particularly  full  and  interesting  program. 

The  Past  President  of  Tennessee  Division,  Miss  Mary  Lou 
Gordon  White,  is  now  serving  as  Corresponding  Secretary 
General. 

An  especially  handsome  and  interesting  Yearbook  has  been 
gotten  out  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Dodson,  of  Humboldt,  Historian  of 
the  Tennessee  Division.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  in 
addition  to  the  historical  topics  and  list  of  prizes  for  historical 
work,  there  is  much  information  of  Tennessee  history.  The 
booklet  is  indeed  a credit  to  the  Historical  Department  of 
the  Tennessee  Division. 

Virginia. — In  honor  of  its  President,  “The  Jennie  Gunn 
Ball  Student  Loan  Fund”  at  William  and  Mary  College  has 
been  started  by  Lee  Chapter,  of  Richmond. 

Also,  on  November  19,  a memorial  bowlder,  erected  on  the 
Jefiferson  Davis  Highway,  about  eight  miles  from  Richmond, 
was  unveiled  by  E.  G.  Tyler  and  J.  R.  Tyree,  two  Confed- 
erate veterans,  aged  eighty-one  and  ninety-one  years  re- 
spectively, in  honor  of  the  heroic  ancestors  of  Lee  Chapter 
members. 

The  address  was  made  by  Judge  Frank  T.  Sullon,  son  of  a 
Confederate  veteran,  and  the  singing  of  Confederate  songs 
was  an  attractive  feature.  The  President  of  the  Chapter  out- 
lined the  work  and  explained  that  the  names  of  the  ancestors 
with  their  records  and  the  names  of  the  contributing  de- 
scendants were  written  on  parchment  and  sealed  in  a copper 
box  imbedded  in  the  bowlder. 


A SURPRISE  THAT  FAILED. 

BY  S.  T.  STRATTON,  COMPANY  I,  IOtH  GEORGIA  REGIMENT. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  General  Johnston 
brought  his  army  from  the  Peninsula.  Our  regiment,  the 
10th  Georgia,  was  camped  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading 
from  Richmond  to  the  Chickahominy,  which  was  known,  I 
think,  as  the  New  Bridge  Road.  The  right  of  our  regiment 
was  on  the  road,  and  the  left  extended  back  on  the  ridge  over- 
looking the  bottom,  which  was  a large  plantation.  At  this 
point  the  river  ran  close  to  the  ridge,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank,  with  only  a small  strip  of  timber  and  elder  bushes  on 
our  side  of  the  stream.  The  guard  on  duty  at  this  bridge  was 
of  Louisiana  troops,  known  as  Forneaux’s  Battalion. 

Joshua  Shropshire  and  I strolled  off  to  the  left  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  while  down  the  hill  near  the  bottom,  he  called  my 
attention  to  several  men  who  had  come  out  of  the  woods  up- 
stream. I thought  they  were  some  of  our  boys  out  foraging. 
In  a minute  or  so  a dozen  or  more  appeared,  and  we  then 
saw  by  their  uniforms  that  they  were  Federal  troops  and 
had  guns  at  carry  arms.  Shropshire  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
notify  Colonel  Cummings,  and  I went  just  as  fast  to  Corporal 


Robertson,  of  Manly’s  North  Carolina  Battery,  which  was 
parked  in  the  rear  of  our  regiment,  Robertson  being  our 
favorite  gunner.  He  was  satisfied  they  were  Federal  troops, 
and  about  this  time  a Federal  officer  on  horseback  appeared 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Corporal  Robertson  got  a gun  in 
position  and  was  about  to  fire,  when  Colonel  Cummings  ran 
up  and  ordered  him  not  to,  as  it  might  be  some  of  our  men; 
but  as  soon  as  Colonel  Cummings  was  satisfied  with  the  situa- 
tion, the  long  roll  was  sounded  and  a line  of  battle  formed,  and 
we  had  quite  a skirmish  for  a while.  In  some  way  the  enemy 
got  across  the  stream,  which  was  quite  narrow  at  this  point, 
and  were  fired  at  by  Corporal  Robertson  when  ascending  the 
hill  on  the  opposite  side.  The  object  of  their  move  was  to 
capture  the  guard  at  the  bridge,  and  our  prompt  action  saved 
the  surprise. 

I have  written  this  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  some  of  my 
old  comrades  of  days  gone  by.  My  address  is  1505  North 
Peak  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 


OCOEE. 

(The  suggested  State  Flower  for  Tennessee  is  the  Passion 
Flower,  so  called  by  the  early  Spaniards,  and  by  our  own 
pioneers  the  “May  Pop”  and  “Wild  Apricot,”  but  the 
Cherokee  Indians  called  it  “Ocoee,”  and  they  prized  it  as 
their  most  abundant  and  beautiful  of  all  flowers. 

“Oco-ee,  Oco-ee,  Oco-ee,” 

The  Indian  Maiden  sang. 

“Oco-ee,  Oco-ee,  Oco-ee,” 

The  echoing  mountains  rang: 

“Give  me  thy  blooms,  Oco-ee, 

Give  me  thy  flowers  rare. 

Thy  twilight  blue  of  sunset  be. 

To  bind  my  mourning  hair. 

Give  me  thy  gems,  Oco-ee, 

Thy  turquoise  crown  unfold, 

Beset  with  bars  of  yellow  stars 
On  calyxes  of  gold. 

Oco-ee,  one  my  bridal  flower — 

(Now  widowed,  thou  shalt  be) — 

My  warrior  comes  not  home  again. 

He  comes  not  home  to  me, 

Oco-ee.” 

“Oco-ee,  Oco-ee,  Oco-ee, 

'Twas  here  he  won  my  love. 

Your  flowers  were  my  bridal  bed. 

Blue  as  the  skies  above. 

But  O,  alas!  he  lies 
Unburied  in  an  unknown  land. 

Beneath  its  unknown  skies. 

Thy  gems  are  tears,  Oco-ee, 

(Ay,  yellow  tears  forlorn!) 

Thy  blue  is  turned  to  ruth  and  rue. 

Thy  turquoise  crown  is  thorn. 

Farewell,  my  land,  my  life,  my  love. 

Farewell,  0 flower  of  woe. 

My  warrior  comes  not  home  to  me 
But  I to  him  will  go, 

Oco-ee.” 

— John  Trolwood  Moore. 
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Still  Going  After  Them. — Com- 
rade VV.  C.  Brown,  of  Gainesville,  Tex  , 
writes  that  he  has  passed  into  his  eiglity- 
eighth  year,  but  is  all  right  when  he 
gets  into  his  jitney  and  goes  out  for  sub- 
scr  bers  to  the  Veteran.  He  built  up 
the  list  at  Gainesville  and  continues  to 
hold  it  up  to  “top  notch”  by  his  con- 
tinued efiforts  every  year  May  his 
tribe  increase! 


W.  C.  Reeves,  of  Merkel,  Tex.,  a 
subscriber  to  the  Veteran  since  1902 
— and  to  the  end — writes  that  he  served 
in  Company  B,  8th  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment. He  is  now  nearing  his  eighty- 
fourth  milestone.  His  address  is  Route 
No.  1 Box  5L 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  of  Dadeville, 
Commander  of  the  Alabama  Division, 
S.  C.  V.,  sends  a new  subscriber  to  the 
Veteran  and  writes  that  he  will  “make 
special  efforts  to  follow  it  with  a num- 
ber of  others.”  If  every  Son  of  the 
Confederacy  would  do  a little  mission- 
ary work  in  this  way,  the  Veteran 
would  prosper.  Who  will  be  next? 


“Yis,  sor,  work  is  scarce;  but  Oi  got 
a job  last  Sunday  that  brought  me  a 
quid.” 

“What,  Pat;  you  broke  the  Sab- 
bath? ” 

“Well,  sor,  it  wuz  me  or  the  Sabbath. 
Wan  of  us  had  to  be  broke.” — Mel- 
bourne Punch.  , 


TO  COMRADES  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CA N LEGION. 

Maj.  Gen.  David  C.  Shanks,  U.  S. 
Army,  retired,  is  now  engaged  in  writ- 
ing “The  Best  Stories  of  the  War,” 
and  he  is  asking  that  comrades  of  the 
American  Legion  will  help  him  by  con- 
tributing some  of  those  humorous  in- 
cidents or  appealing  stories  which  they 
remember  and  which  had  their  setting 
in  camp,  rest  house,  in  the  hospitals, 
on  the  piers,  or  aboard  transports. 
He  will  be  grateful,  indeed,  for  all  this, 
and  will  give  credit  to  all  who  will  per- 
mit it. 

General  Shanks  has  a recent  book 
to  his  credit,  “As  They  Passed  through 
the  Port,”  which  deals  with  experiences 
in  the  late  great  war.  Address  him  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Wyoming 
Apartments. 


Knocked  Out! — A tramp  rang  a 
doctor’s  doorbell  and  asked  the  young 
woman  who  answered  if  she  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  ask  the  doctor  if  he  had  a 
pair  of  old  trousers  he  would  give  away. 
“I  am  the  doctor,”  said  the  young 
woman,  and  the  tramp  fell  down  the 
steps. — Capper’s. 


J.  H.  Faubion,  of  Leander,  Tex.,  who 
served  with  Company  C,  of  the  26th 
Tennessee  Infantry,  writes  that  he  is 
the  only  wearer  of  the  gray  left  in  that 
section,  so  he  has  to  depend  altogether 


From  All  Cau»e».  Head  NoUes  and  Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permancim  Relieved! 

Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now 
hear  distinctly  every 
sound  — even  whispers 
do  not  escape  them. 
Their  life  of  loneliness 
has  ended  and  all  is  now 
joy  and  sun.-thine.  The 
impaired  or  lacking  por- 
tions of  their  ear  drums 
have  been  reinforced  by 
simple  little  devices, 
scientifically  construct- 
ed for  that  special  pur- 
pose. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  “Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears” 
are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums. 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No 

matter  what  tlie  case  or  how  long  stand- 
ing it  is,  testimonials  receix-ed  show  mar- 
velous results.  Common-Sense  Drums 
itrengthen  tlie  nervet  of  the  ears  aod  con* 
ceiitrato  the  sound  waves  on  one  point  of 
the  natural  drums,  thus 
fully  restoring  perfect 
where  me>lical  skill  even  fails 
help.  They  are  made 
sensitized  material, 
and  safe  to  wear.  They  are 
ly  adjusted  by  the  wearer 
out  of  sight  when  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousands  of  others  will  help  you. 

Don’t  delay.  Write  today  for 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on 
Deafnees^giving  you  full  par* 
ticulars. 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  (inc.)  i»  Position 
961  Todd  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


upon  the  Veteran  for  “Confederate 
news.”  He  is  now  eighty-four  years 
old,  and  the  nearest  comrade  to  him, 
ten  miles  away,  is  ninety-two. 


Mrs.  W.  N.  Woods,  1923  Fifth  Street, 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  is  interested  in  securing 
a pension  for  the  widow  of  Asa  Pardee 
Bracken,  a Kentucky  soldier  under  Mor- 
gan. He  was  reared  in  Ohio  County, 
Ky.,  near  or  in  Cromwell,  by  an  uncle, 
Bowles  Bracken.  Any  information  on 
his  war  service  will  be  appreciated  by 
Mrs.  Woods. 


He  had  ordered  some  chicken  soup 
in  the  lunchroom  and,  having  tasted, 
it  said  to  the  waitress: 

“ What  is  this  you  have  brought  me?  ” 
“’Deed,  sah,  dat’s  chicken  soup,’’ 
was  the  reply, 

“Well,  there  is  no  chicken  in  it.” 
“No,  sah;  dere  ain’t  no  dog  in  dog 
biscuits,  either!” 


MONEY  IN  OLD  LETTERS 

Look  in  that  old  trunk  up  in  the  gar- 
ret and  send  me  all  the  old  envelopes 
up  to  1880.  Do  not  remove  the  stamps 
from  the  envelopes.  You  keep  the  let- 
ters. I will  pay  highest  prices. 

GEO.  H.  HAKES,  290  Broadway,  HEW  YORK,  H.  Y. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget” 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  zo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 


CT-  PRICE,  SLOP  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla,  Ala. 


ICthrarg  of  g>nutIfprK  SIttpratu« 


GARNERS  AND  PRESERVES 
SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  AND  TRADITIONS 


COMPILED 


UNDER  THE  DIRECT  SUPERVISION  OF  SOUTHERN  MEN  OF  LETTERS 


ABetatant  Zltrrarg  E&ttara 


EMtor  Siagratiiibal  Br|it. 
LUCIAN  LAMAR  KNIGHT 

HISTORIAN 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MARTIN  l HOYT  COMPANY.  ATLANTA.  6A. 


llntopraitg  nf  ITtrginia 


FRANKLIN  L.  RILEY 
WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  NNIVERSITY 


MORGAN  CALLAWAY.  JR. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 


Ebitora  in  C!Ii(i»f 


GEORGE  A.  WAUCHOPE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


EDWIN  ANDERSON  ALDERMAN 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 


C.  ALPHONSO  SMITH 
U.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 


Eiturarg  Ebitora 


CHARLES  W.  KENT 
JOHN  CALVIN  METCALF 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 


Atlanta,  Ga . , January  23,1928. 


The  Confederate  Veteran, 

Nashville , Tenn . 

You  may  publish  this  letter  as  giving  announcement  of  the  issue 
of  the  LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  in  a beautiful  Sealcraft  bind- 
ing. This  full-bound  Fabricoid  set  of  17  Royal  volumes  is  impervi- 
ous to  insects  and  wears  equal  to  the  finest  leathers;  the  color  is 
black;  contains  all  the  portrait  illustrations  and  printed  on  dia- 
mond brand  paper  manufactured  especially  for  us  by  the  celebrated 
Dill  & Collins  Company.  For  a limited  time  only  we  will  send  a set 
to  any  friend  of  the  VETERAN  by  express  prepaid  for  only  $75,  and 
same  may  be  paid  $5  monthly . When  the  readers  of  the  VETERAN  real- 
ize the  price  is  less  than  $5  per  volume  for  this  beautiful  full- 
bound  Sealcraft  binding,  we  think  those  intending  to  purchase  for 
their  own  use,  or  as  a gift  to  a descendant  or  friend,  a club, 
school,  or  library,  will  appreciate  this  special  announcement  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  this  special  offer  affords . 

We  ship  prepaid  on  open  account , upon  receipt  of  letter  specify- 
ing shipping  address,  just  how  its  low  price  will  be  paid,  and  men- 
tioning one  reference  should  the  $5  monthly  term  plan  be  desired. 


Very  truly  yours , 


THE  MARTIN  & HOYT  CO . 

Post  Office  Box  986, 
Atlanta,  Ga . 


JWH : LH 


